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LUCK MAY LIE IN A PIN. 


A STORY WRITTEN FOR MY YOUNG AMERICAN FRIENDS. 


BY HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


Now I am going to tell a story about Luck. 
All of us are acquainted with Luck: there are 
those that see her all the time, some only at cer- 
tain times of the year, others only one single 
day, — yes, there are even people that only see 
Luck once in their life-time ; but all of us do see 
her. 

I suppose I need not tell you that when our 
Lord sends a little child here, He lays it in a 
mother's lap: this may happen in a rich man’s 
castle, or in a working man’s nicely ordered room ; 
but then it may happen instead in an open mar- 
ket-place, where the cold wind blows. But what 
not every one of you does know, and yet is really 
true, is that our Lord, when He places a child 
here, also sends along with it its good Luck, 
which, however, is never placed near by, but is 
hidden in some spot on our globe, where we look 
for it least ; yet it is always found at last, and 
that is a comfort. 

Luck once was placed in an apple; that was 
fora man whose name was Newton. The apple 
fell, and thus he found his Luck. If you do not 
know that story, ask some one to tell it to you. 
We have another story to tell —a story about a 
pear. 

There once lived a poor man, who was born 
poor, and had grown up poor, and was poor when 
he married. He was a turner by trade, and used 


‘o turn umbrella-handles and umbrella-rings, but 
Vou. III. — No. 28. 10 


he only earned enough money by this to live 
from hand to mouth. 

“T shall never find my Luck,” said he. 

Now this is a true story, which really hap- 
pened. I could tell the name of the country and 
the place where the man lived, but that is of no 
consequence. The red and sour mountain-ash 
berries blossomed and ripened around his house 
and in his garden, as if they were the choicest 
fruit, and in the garden stood also a pear-tree, 
but it never had borne a pear, and yet there 
Luck was placed in an invisible pear. 

One night the wind blew terribly. In Avize, 
men said the great Dillig boulder was lifted up 
from the side of the road, and thrown down like 
a lump of clay, and so it was not at all wonderful 
that a big branch should have been broken from 
the pear-tree. The branch was taken into the 
workshop, and the man turned out of it, just for 
fun, a big pear, and another big peat, then a 
smaller pear, and then several very small pears. 

“The tree shall bear pears once at least,” he 
said, and gave them to the children to play with. 

There are some things that are necessities in 
life, and among these, most certainly in wet coun- 
tries, are umbrellas. Now the whole family had 
only one for general use. When the wind blew 
very hard, the umbrella would turn over, and 
sometimes it would break; but the man quickly 
mended it again, — that was in his trade. With 
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the button and string that kept the umbrella to- 
gether, it went worse ; it would always break too 
soon, just as one was folding the umbrella up. 

One day, when the button had broken again, 
and the man hunted in vain for it on the floor, 
he happened to get hold of one of the smallest 
pears which he had turned, and had given to the 
children to play with. 

“T cannot find the button,” said the man, “ but 
this little thing will answer.” He pulled a small 
cord through it, and the little pear filled the place 
of the broken button beautifully ; it was exactly 
right, and formed the best of fasteners. The 
next time that he had to send umbrella-handles 
and rings to the capital, he added to. the number 
.a few of the small wooden pears which he had 
turned. They were fastened to a few new umbrel- 
las, which were sent with a thousand others to 
America. They have a quick understanding there 
of what is of use. The little pear was soon fouxd 
to hold best, and the umbrella merchant gave or- 
ders, that all the umbrellas to be sent to him after 
that should be fastened with the little wooden 
pear. Large orders were to be supplied, thou- 
sands of pears to be made ; wooden pears on all 
umbrellas, and our man was kept busy at work. 
He turned and turned; the whole pear-tree was 
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used for little wooden pears, which brought shil- 
lings that grew into dollars. 

“In that pear-tree my Luck was placed,” said 
the man; and soon after he had a great work- 
shop, with plenty of women and boys to help 
him. Now he was all the time in good humor, 
and often used to say,—“ Luck may lie in a 


pin. 

So also says he who tells the story ; and you 
should know that it is true, and is a proverb in 
Denmark, that if you put a white pin in your 
mouth, you will be invisible ; but it must be the 
right sort of a pin, — one given by our Lord. I 
have had one of them; and whenever I come to 
America, the land of the New World, which is so 
far off, and yet so near me, I shall always carry 
that pin with me. I can send my greeting over 
in a few minutes; the ocean rolls over to its 
shores, there the wind blows; any day I can be 
there when my stories are read, and perhaps see 
the glittering gold receive the ringing gold, —the 
gold that is best of all, which shines in the eyes 
of children, and comes ringing from their lips, 
and the lips of their parents. I am in the very 
room with my friends, — and yet I am invisible. 
I have the white pin in my mouth. 

Yes, Luck may lie in a pin. 
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BY HELEN C. WEEKS. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue first snow fell the day after Dr. Prescott 
left; a heavy storm, lasting nearly two days ; and 
when the sun shone out again, cold weather came 
with him, and the ice formed fast on the pretty 
lake, through which Harry had hoped to sail in 
the steamboat. Hard paths were quickly made 
by the Indians, a hundred or two of whom lived 
back of the Agency buildings; and mamma and 
Harry walked every day, sometimes going to the 
wigwams, but oftener along the lake shore, listen- 
ing to the strange noises under the ice; moans 
and grvans, and sometimes a long howl, followed 
by a sharp crack, as if some wild animal were 
coming over the ice. Harry was alone the first 
time he heard these sounds, and certain that ei- 
ther a bear or wolf was after him, ran home fast 
as he could go, meeting Mr. Kitchen on the way, 
and finding out what it was. 

He went, too, every day, to Mr. Wright's 


school, and never tired of looking at the little 
Indian boys, dressed exactly like their fathers, 
but as full of sly mischief as any boys could be. 
He played with them now and then, learning in 
this way a good many Ojibway words; but boys 
and girls both smelled so strongly of fish-oil, and 
were so wonderfully dirty, that he could not like 
them. Two or three whom Mr. Wright had taken 
into the family, were a little cleaner, being 
obliged to wash their faces every day, and they 
sometimes spoke a few English words when alone 
with him, though never when any other Indian 
was near. I will tell you why. 

An Indian dreads being laughed at more than 
any other thing in this world, and Mr. Wright, in 
talking of them to Mrs. Prescott, told her this 
was the great reason why the missionaries, though 
living among them for many years, had been able 
to do so little If an Indian became 
Christian, the whole tribe jeered at him for leav- 
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ing the faith of his fathers. If they learned and 
spoke any English, they laughed again, saying the 
Great Spirit had given them a good language, 
and did not want His children to speak any other. 
If a white man’s tools were used, or work done 
as they did; or if one learned to read and write, 
many were against him, above all the Medicine 
men, who live on the superstitions of the Indians, 
and, having wonderful influence over them, can al- 
most always succeed in undoing the greater part 
of what the missionaries have tried to do. 

The Pillagers of Leech Lake are, as I have 
told you, the worst among all the different Ojib- 
way bands, never telling the truth under any cir- 
cumstances, and stealing even from one another, 
which is very unusual among Indians. Men 
whose bad deeds have driven them out from 
other bands, come to the Pillagers, sure of a wel- 
come. Many are too lazy even to hunt, and sit 
all day before the fire, sometimes all night too, 
gambling, and beating the small drums, which one 
of the number always does at such times, only 
stopping to eat the fish or dried meat which the 
hard-working women have prepared. 

Mrs. Prescott, who had meant in this waiting 
time to go about a good deal, and learn all she 
could of their ways, found that, between gam- 
bling, vermin, and dirt, the wigwams were places 
they had better keep away from, and charged 
Harry never to enter one, unless he went with 
the engineer or Mr. Wright. 

Dr. Prescott was away more than a week, not 
getting back till the fifth of December ; and even 
then was forced to walk all the way from Crow 
Wing,—the only team he could get being too 
heavily loaded to allow of any one’s riding. 
More trouble seemed in prospect, too. Though 
the ice on the lakes was now thick enough to 
bear a team, and thirty miles of the journey 
could be made on them, still, snow had been fall- 
ing so heavily, that the road beyond, at the best 
of times only a track, would now be almost im- 
passable, and not one of the regular teamsters 
would go through at any price. 

“Bunga may help you out,” said Mr. Wright, 
to whom Dr. Prescott had been talking. “He 
trades up there, you know, and means to send a 
load up very soon. He may take you and some 
of your things, and Oliver will see to the rest, for 
he goes up in a fortnight, I believe.” 

So Dr. Prescott went over to the trading-post, 
where Bunga lived, coming back in an hour or 
two in good spirits. Bunga’s team was to start 
the next morning; a small box-sled, drawn by 
two Indian ponies, under the care of Paul Bou- 
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langer, a half-breed. Bunga assured him that 
they need camp out but one night, as the first 
one they could spend in a house on Cass Lake 
Island; the second in the hard woods; and the 
afternoon of the third day, at latest, would find 
them at Red Lake. The half-breed was to fur- 
nish his own provisions, food for his horses, ete., 
and to take them, and not over six hundred 
pounds of their goods. 

“We will take four days’ provisions, so as to 
be quite safe,” said Dr. Prescott ; “and now, as 
the most of our things are to go by Oliver, we 
must decide what we had better take with us. 
Suppose we go out to the warehouse, and look 
over the boxes.” 

This took some time; but finally the smaller , 
boxes were put in order for Boulanger to pack 
them in his sled, and the cooking-stove, packs of 
flour, and other heavy things, covered up in one 
corner, ready for Oliver, when he should go up. 
His wife baked bread and fried doughnuts for 
them, and by evening every preparation was fin- 
ished, and they were quite ready for the morrow’s 
journey. 

Friday morning, Harry, dressed, as he said, in 
“four pair of everything,” found the house too 
warm for him, and went out-doors to watch for 
Boulanger, who came about nine. An hour was 
spent in loading, and it was not till nearly ten 
that they were quite ready to start; Mrs. Pres- 
cott and Harry sitting on a feather-bed, and 
wrapped in heavy Mackinaw blankets ; Dr. Pres- 
cott on the trunk in front, up to his eyes in buf- 
falo overcoat; and Boulanger, with axe over his 
shoulder, going in advance to sound the ice, and 
thus prevent their getting on any weak places. 
He went on a curious little jog-trot, keeping 
easily ahead of the horses, and Dr. Prescott said 
that all the half-breeds travelled in this way, 
sometimes sixty and seventy miles a day, when 
carrying important messages, and that they never 
seemed tired, no matter how steadily they had 


-kept it up. 


The ponies trotted fast over the smooth ice, 
and though a loud crack sometimes startled mam- 
ma and Harry, they were soon used to it. The 
thermometer had stood at fourteen below zero 
when they started, but they were too well wrapped 
up to feel the cold, and were surprised when one 
o'clock came, and they stopped for dinner. 

Boulanger cut a hole in the ice,swhere the 
horses drank, and from the same place brought 
a pail of water for the tea; then, as the provi- 
sions were taken out, looked through the sled a 
moment, and sat down by the fire, sighing deeply. 
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“What is the matter?” Dr. Prescott asked. 
Boulanger began a long explanation, the sum of 
which was, that he had. forgotten his bag of 
crackers, and had nothing to eat unless Monsieur 
was kind, and shared with him as a brother. 

Dr. Prescott had been with half-breeds enough 
to know that, in lying and cheating, they go be- 
yond even a Pillager, and was thus sure that the 
bag had been left behind purposely, or never 
made ready at all. There was no help for it 
though, and crackers were given, Dr. Prescott 
telling him they had but four days’ provisions, 
and that at Cass Lake he must buy for himself, 
or go without. At two they went on, reaching 
the first portage, that is, the land between Leech 
and Cass lakes, about three. Here trouble be- 
gan. The road across had been marked out by 
the cutting down of trees in the thick forest, so 
that a wagon could pass along; but the stumps 
remained, and no track, save that of an occasional 
train, had ever been made. Red Lake is off from 
all known lines of travel; and the country near, 
given up to Indians, required no road, save at 
payment time, when goods were taken up. 

Over these stumps a wagon with its high body 
could easily go; but with a sled, only a few 
inches from the ground, ’twas quite different ; and 


almost as they touched land again, they found 
themselves stuck on one, from which no pulling 
or backing could free them. 
“Saczrrrre Crrrapaud!” 
roared, with each blow of his whip, but it was 


Boulanger 


no use. Dr. Prescott jumped off, and together 
they tried to lift the sled, and push it either for- 
ward or back, — finding at last, that the only way 
would be to cut poles, and pry it off. 

Half an hour was spent in this way, and then 
they started again, Boulanger still going ahead 
and chopping off the sharp ends of the tallest 
stumps, thus enabling them to go perhaps a mile 
farther, when they were pinned once more. This 
time, getting on his knees, he contrived to chop 
away the sharp point which held them; but as 
the horses went on again, pointed to an opening 
under three or four great trees, and said in 
French, — 

“A good place for camp; here we rest at 
present.” 

“ No,” said Dr. Prescott. 
to Cass Lake to-night.” 

“ Impossible, quite; Monsieur does not feel 
how the horses have worked. It is still nine 
miles to the house on the Lake ; night will come, 
and Monsieur and his amiable lady, fall, perhaps, 
in a hole, and, alas! drown,” and Boulanger 


“You are to go on 
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looked so miserable, that Dr. Prescott, who had 
never been over this road before, having made 
his journey to and from Red Lake by canoe, hes- 
itatec. He knew this portage was seven miles 
long ; that there must be at least three more to 
go before reaching the lake, which it would hardly 
be safe tu cross at night, when the air-holes could 
not be seen. It was now after sunset, and s0, 
very unwillingly, he set about clearing away the 
snow from their camping-ground, while Boulan- 
ger unharnessed the horses, and gave them the 
hay which had been tied on the back of the sled. 
Harry and his mother sat still till the fire began 
to burn, and then climbing down, pulled off sprays 
from the branches of a fallen pine - tree, and 
strewed them thickly over the cleared space. No 
water being near to-night, they melted snow for 
the tea; and finding the bread to be frozen hard, 
thawed it by putting it on a pine-branch before 
the fire. After supper they cut poles and set up 
the tent, which they found must be so far from 
the fire, to keep sparks from falling on it, that 
they would perhaps suffer with cold before morn- 
ing. The night was clear, the stars shining 
brightly, and mamma said she thought they would 
be quite as comfortable without the tent; so Dr. 
Prescott stretched a blanket to keep off the wind; 
brought the bed from the sled, and laid it on the 
pine-boughs ; put a shawl on the cracker-sack for 
a pillow, and soon they were settled for the night. 

Boulanger had, they found, forgotten his blan 
ket as well as his provisions, and had only a mis- 
erable little one made of rabbit-skins. So they 
were obliged to give one of their nice ones, in 
which he rolled himself up with great satisfac- 
tion, and was sound asleep at once. Harry fol- 
lowed next, and knew nothing more till next 
morning, when, half-asleep and half-awake, he 
felt something settle on his face. “A fly,” he 
thought, without opening his eyes, and brushed it 
away, to feel another directly. He sat up now, 
and looked around. What a sight! The fire 
burned dimly ; near it lay Boulanger, so covered 
with freshly-fallen snow, that Harry could not 
tell which was head ané which feet ; and all over 
their own bed it lay an inch or two deep. Harry 
stood up and began to brush it away, waking 
papa, who sprang up at once; and pulling the 
brands together, and throwing on a fresh log, 
soon had a blazing fire, on which the snow-flakes 
made no impression. 

It was hard to rouse Boulanger, who grumbled 
at everything when he did roll out from his blan- 
kets, and kept them waiting long after the rather 
forlorn breakfast was over, while he fussed about 
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the horses. At last they were off, and then be- 
gan again the trouble of yesterday. A dozen 
times the sled eaught on stumps, and when they 
reached the lake it was almost noon; the snow 
still falling fast, and everything and everybody in 
the sled covered with it. A keen wind blew 
over the lake. Mamma pulled the blankets over 
her own and Harry’s head, but papa, who must 
drive, had no such protection ; and when, at two 
o'clock, they reached the other side of Cass Lake, 
and saw the island near shore, and the log-houses 
on it, he was numb with cold. 

Pillagers, who had been watching the sled 
coming over the ice, were on the shore as they 
stopped; and Dr. Prescott, telling Boulanger 
that if any part of the load were missing when 
they came back, it should be taken out of his pay, 
hurried them up to the house, too thankful at find- 
ing shelter and warmth, to care for the crowd of 
smoking Indians all about. There were two 
chairs and a bed here, for the owner of the 
house was a half-breed, and lived a little —a 
very little, as you will see — like a white man. 

The clay chimney was in one corner of the 
room, and over the roaring fire the two squaws 
began at once to boil fish and potatoes in one 
pail, and water for the tea in the other. From a 
hole behind the chimney they took some tin 
plates and spoons, and a few pint basins ; spread 
arush mat on the floor, and arranged them on it 
in order, putting in the middle a large tin pan, 
into which, when they were cooked, they ladled 
the fish and potatoes; saying, “ Weesinna, nee- 
chee” (Eat, friends). 

There were no knives or forks; and Mrs. 
Prescott, after one little look at her husband, sat 
down on the mat and began to peel a potato with 
her fingers, while he put some of the fish on her 
plate. One of the women brought a cake of 
bread, baked in the ashes, but tasting sweet and 
good; and taking a tin cup, went out, coming 
back soon with some milk, warm from the cow, 
which made their tea much better. There was 
maple sugar for it, too, and salt for the fish ; and, 
altogether, the dinner tasted very good, though 
every bit of it was eaten with the fingers, which 
had to be washed in snow, and wiped on a hand- 
kerchief. 

Boulanger told them, when he had eaten 
enough for any three men, that he had lost off 
the rest of the hay, and a keg of powder, which 
must have dropped somewhere on the portage, 
and that he must go back, to Leech Lake, if nec- 
essary, in order to find it, as he would have to 
pay George Bunga its value, if he did not. This 
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was too much. Dr. Prescott told him it was his 
business to see that the load was properly fas- 
tened on, and that he would not return ; at which 
Boulanger, who had, until now, had no trouble in 
understanding all that was said to him, declared 
that Dr. Prescott’s French and Ojibway he knew 
nothing about, and that he should go back at 
once. Finally, on being told that if he would go 
on without more trouble, a part of the loss should 
be made up, and a letter written to Bunga, ex- 
plaining it, he went down to his horses. 

Then came another battle with the half-breed, 
who wanted ten dollars for the dinner and two 
bundles of hay. Like Boulanger, he suddenly 
found it impossible to understand; and declared, 
finally, putting his hand on his long knife, that 
he would use it if the money were not paid at 
once. The Indians, who had before sat silent, 
staring at the white medicine man, gathered 
about, siding with the half-breed; but drew 
back as Dr. Prescott threatened them with the 
Ogema’s, or Major’s, anger, if they said anything. 
The half-breed at last agreed to take seven dol- 
lars, throwing in two cakes of bread, and followed 
them down to the sled, wishing them a good 
journey. The house had proved to be no place 
to stay at for the night, as they had planned, and 
they were glad to get once more on the sled. 
Three or four squaws stood about it; and a tin 
pail, which had been in the bottom, between some 
boxes, stood now on the bed. 

“ What does this mean?” Dr. Prescott said in 
Ojibway ; and Boulanger, who could understand 
perfectly now, answered, pointing to some Indian 
dogs on the hill, — 

“ The dogs, Monsieur. They have smelled the 
cheese within; and as I bring down my hay, I 
regard them leaping at the pail. I fly upon 
them; it is too late; the cheese is fallen; and 
behold, Monsieur, how it is eaten ! ” 

Truly, the heart of the cheese was gone ; but 
it was strange how much more like fingers than 
teeth the marks upon it seemed. There was 
nothing to be said, however; and, thankful to 
get away so easily, they started on. One mile 
more of the lake, and then they reached the 
road, fifty miles of which must be gone over be- 
fore Red Lake could be seen. Thirty-five lay 
behind them; and, glad that even so much of the 
journey was over, they camped at night, this time 
sleeping under the tent. 

When morning came the sun was shining, and 
the air not so cold as the day before, but going 
on was weary work. A constant catching on 
stumps; huge trees blown across the road in 
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many places, so that they were forced to go round 
through the woods the best way they could; and 
were almost discouraged when night came, by 
finding they were only ten miles from Cass Lake. 
Boulanger, too, began to talk of a river they 
would come to the next morning, which might 
or might not be frozen hard enough to bear 
them, and things began to look a little dark. 

“ Why do you not cook some of your pork, 
Boulanger?” Dr. Prescott asked, next morning, 
knowing that the fifteen pounds, intended as part 
pay, were in the bottom of the sled. 

“ But, Monsieur, I have nothing to cook it in.” 

“A stick will do very well, and the fat can 
drop on your cracker.” 

Boulanger looked up sadly. 

“But, Monsieur, there is no more any pork.” 

“ What have you done with it?” Dr. Prescott 
said, sternly. 

“T, Monsieur? nothing; but the horses; ah! 
the greedy reptiles; they have eaten it in the 
night.” 


“ Very well,” said Dr. Prescott. “The pork 


was yours; you or your horses could eat it, as 
you pleased.” 

This was a new view of the case to Boulan- 
ger, who had thought he should get another fif- 
teen pounds at once, and who now shrugged his 


shoulders, but could think of no lie which would 
help him at all. So breakfast was eaten without 
pork, the usual loading and tying on gone through 
with, and the fourth day’s journey began. Harry 
tried once or twice to walk, but the deep snow 
made it very hard, and he was glad to get back 
to the sled and roll himself in a blanket. Hardly 
an hour had passed, when Boulanger, who had 
been some distance ahead, came running back, 
the picture of despair. 

“ Hi, hi, hi!” he called; that being the half- 
breed exclamation, when just ready to give up 
everything. “ Hi, hi, hi! the river, Monsieur, is 
open ; it is deep, and the load heavy. We shall 
never cross; we must return!” and he took hold 
of the horses’ heads, as if to turn them. 

“Take care there,” Dr. Prescott said sharply, 
urging on the horses, and coming soon to the top 
of a little hill, at the foot of which rolled the 
river, narrow, but deep; no bridge, and snow 
drifted along the reedy, marshy shore, so that it 
would be hard to tell where sure footing was to 
be found. You will wonder at hearing that it 
was not firmly frozen over, but the current is so 
swift and strong, that in the coldest weather, this 
river, and many others about Red Lake, are al- 
most open; and as none of them have bridges, 
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crossing is not only difficult, but dangerous. 
Mamma had not lost courage for a moment, — 
“Can’t you cut down a tree for a bridge?” she 
said. “There is one close to the bank, and Harry 
and I can go over on that.” 

“ The best thing to be done, I believe,” said Dr. 
Prescott ; while Boulanger, slapping his breast, 
stared at the river, continually crying, “ Hi, hi, 
hi! Sunnygert! Tiyah!” which means that 
things are just as bad as they can be, and nobody 
had better do anything. “But the load, Mon- 
sieur,” he went on, as Dr. Prescott took out his 
axe. “The amiable lady ; the little, little boxes; 
the cherished son.” 

“The amiable lady will walk over on a log; 
and the little, little boxes, on our backs,” said Dr. 
Prescott. Mamma, who had been translating to 
Harry, for all this talk was in French, laughed 
till some tears had frozen on her cheeks, while 
papa walked down the bank, followed sulkily by 
Boulanger, both sinking, in some places, up to 
their waists. Footing around the great pine 
was quite firm ; and Boulanger, finding that the 
river must be crossed, grew cheerful, and chopped 
with a will. Mamma and Harry, at the top of the 
hill, watched the chips fly, and the great tree 
bend over, till, with one crashing sweep through 
the air, it fell, Boulanger running out on it, cut- 
ting off branches as he went, and dancing up and 
down at the other end, to see that it was firm in 
the snow. Then he ran back, and with Dr. Pres- 
cott, stamped down the snow all the way up to 
the sled, so that mamma and Harry had a good 
path to the log, which they crossed without 
trouble, papa leading them over, one at a time. 
Boulanger, holding a balance-pole in one hand, 
trotted after with the bed and blankets; a fire 
was built, and they sat down comfortably, to wait 
till all was ready for another start. The “ little, 
little boxes” were easily managed, being slung 
over their shoulders by some rope; but the 
heavier ones needed two to carry them, and Dr. 
Prescott and Boulanger both very nearly rolled . 
from the log into the river several times. At last 
the greater part of the load was over, only some 
things remaining in the sled, which water would 
not hurt., The ponies looked very doubtful as 
Boulanger led them down the hill; and more 80, 
when, getting into the sled, he urged them on. 
They snorted and kicked, but yielding at last, 
floundered into the river and swam over, Bou- 
langer snapping his whip, and yelling, “ Sacrt 
rre!” till they were on the other side. Here 
was a deep drift of snow and ice; and as they 
plunged through it and went to the road, a loud 
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crack was heard, and the body of the sled slipped 
one side. 

“ Ah, ta!” Boulanger cried, dancing about, 
while tears ran down his face. “My sleigh it is 
broxen. Ah, hi, hi, hi! Now we go on no 
more. O! this terrible Doctor, who would cross ! 
Ah, hi, hi!” 

The “ terrible Doctor” examined the sled, find- 
ing that the wooden pegs which held the body 
on, had broken off on one side. Luckily an au- 
ger was in one of the boxes; and telling Bou- 
langer to stop crying and attend to his horses, 
Dr. Prescott went to work boring new holes, cut- 
ting new pegs, and in an hour had all in good 
order again. It was past noon now, so they made 
tea, and took dinner here, finding, when they 
drove on again, fewer stumps than the day be- 
fore. Just before dark they came to the top of 
a hill, where stood, side by side, two immense 
Norway pines ; and here papa stopped the horses 
while Mrs. Prescott read the lettering on each. 

“Twenty miles to Red Lake,” on one; on the 
other, “Zop of the world.” 

“ What does that mean? Why is it the top of 
the world?” Harry asked. 

“ Because from this point,” Dr. Prescott said, 
“rivers flow two ways: those behind us, south, 
to the Valley of the Mississippi, and thence to 
the Atlantic; all beyond here, northward, into 
Hudson’s Bay, and the Arctic Ocean. The sur- 
veyors who laid out this line of road, two years 
ago, marked these trees, and their names are all 
written on the other side. So it is true, that at 
this moment, we are on the tiptop of the world.” 

“ Hurrah!” Harry shouted ; and back on the 
wind came a deep sound, which made him start. 
“Is it wolves?” he said. 

“ Dogs, I think,” Dr. Prescott answered, going 
on. “ Yes it is,” as the sound came again, this 
time very plainly, a tremendously deep bow-wow- 
wow. “There must be a dog train on the way 
down.” 

Almost as he spoke, they saw the light of a 
camp-fire, a tall Indian by it, and near him three 
dogs, looking to Harry like lions, with their great 
heads, and long, shaggy hair. 

“It is Little Thunder, said papa, quite pleased ; 
“one of the best men at Red Lake. He is a 
chief, and his Indian name is Que wee ah.” 

“He’s handsome,” said Harry; and mamma 
looked in surprise at the tall, stately man, who 
came forward, quite as pleased as Dr. Prescott, 
and shook hands heartily with all of them. His 
wife, almost as tall as he, was cutting down some 
trees for the night, but soon came back to get 
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supper, and they found themselves in the most 
comfortable quarters they had had since camping 
with the Major. Que wee ah treated them as 
guests ; seated them on his largest rush mat; 
and, though glad of some of their bread, would 
take nothing else, but gave them boiled white-fish 
and maple sugar for their tea. Dr. Prescott 
knew just enough Ojibway to understand that 
Boulanger was telling a pitiful story of the wick- 
ed treatment he had received on the way up ; but 
Que wee ah only smiled, and shrugged his shoul- 
ders, as the tale ended. 

“Big mouth; talk much!” he said in Eng- 
lish. “No talk good; no good man.” 

Harry looked up quickly on hearing English; 
but Que wee ah, laughing a little, would say no 
more, except in Ojibway, and went on smoking. 

“ He understands English very well,” said Dr. 
Prescott, “ but this is the first time I ever heard 
him speak it,” and then he went on talking to 
him in that language, but getting only Ojibway 
answers. The great dogs, who had each had a 
fish, lay by the fire, winking lazily ; and the little 
o ta ban, or flat-train, which held the provisions 
and other things, and which they had dragged all 
day, leaned now against a tree. Little Thunder 
said they were on their way to Lake Superior, to 
see some relations, but that the snow was getting 
so deep, he thought they might have to turn back. 
As he talked, Mrs. Little Thunder strewed pine 
boughs for the bed, and soon they all lay down 
for the night. 

Harry watched the harnessing of the dogs 
next morning. ‘They growled and snapped, and 
had to be dragged to their places, in which they 
were held by ropes of twisted skin, fustened to 
collars about their necks, and then to the train. 
They went off with heads down, followed closely 
by Mrs. Little Thunder, holding a long stick in 
her hand, with which t~ guide them. 

Through the morning, the road seemed so 
good, that they almost hoped to get through to 
the Lake that day; but afternoon ended any 
such thought, for about two they came to an- 
other river, a very small one, over which lay 
two trees, making a good foot-bridge, but through 
which the horses must swim. Then came the 
weary work of unloading, and carrying every- 
thing to the other side. This went well, how- 
ever; the horses got through bravely; they 
loaded once more, and went on for a mile or 
two, when a.stump, harder and sharper than all 
the rest, not only caught them, but would not let 
go. Prying and pulling were useless: more un- 
loading came ; and when the sled was lifted off, 
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they found it so broken about the tongue, that it 
would be impossible to take on any load in it. 
Still nine miles from the Lake; to walk there 
was out of the question, even could Boulanger 
have been trusted with the boxes; and papa, 
feeling that this last trouble was almost too 
much for mamma and poor little Harry, was try- 
ing, as well as Boulanger’s lamentations would 
let him, to think what had better be done, when 
the welcome sound of “ Gee-haw!” was heard, 
and four oxen, drawing a long sled, came in sight, 
guided by a half-breed, whom Dr. Prescott knew 
at once as Neddo Cotinasse, the farmer’s man. 
Neddo, after listening to the story of their troub- 
les, said he could not go back with them himself, 
as he was on his way to Leech Lake, to bring up 


came. Then there was more loading, and an- 
other attempt at starting; only an attempt, for, 
with the first pull on the forlorn old sled, snap 
went the tongue, and the oxen walked quietly 
off, dragging it after them. 

Evidently the load was never to get through 
on this sled. Neddo had gone on with Boulan- 
ger,and Dr. Prescott ran after them, explaining 
the trouble, and telling Boulanger that as he had 
agreed to go through to Red Lake, he must take 
part of the load, and Neddo the rest. This Ned- 
do, urged by Boylanger, refused to do; and Dr. 
Prescott went on, offering him one sum after an- 
other, till the amount reached ten dollars, Bou- 
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the farmer’s winter provisions ; but that he would 
take one of the ponies, ride back as fast as pos- 
sible, and engage an Indian who had two oxen, 
to come down at once. So he mounted and rode 
away, and our party went into camp, making 
themselves as comfortable as they could. 

Neddo did not return till evening, but said 
then that young Quay wa sauce would be down 
early next morning. 

The night was a miserable one, each hour 
growing colder and colder; and next morning 
Boulanger did his best to persuade Neddo to 
start back at once with him to Leech Lake, leay- 
ing Dr. Prescott in camp till Quay wa sauce 
should come. This Neddo would not do; and 
they waited till nearly ten, when the new team 


langer assuring him all the way, that the Doctor 
was a wicked man, who would never pay him one 
penny. 

The new team was going on to Red Lake; 
Mamma and Harry, numb with cold, sat in the 
sled; and Boulanger, comfortably settled in the 
bottom of Neddo’s, his horses tied at one side, 
and his sled fastened behind, struck the oxen and 
urged them on. 

“Once more, Neddo,” said Dr. Prescott, slowly, 
“I offer you ten dollars and a blanket, if you go 
back. What is your answer?” 

Boulanger whispered something. Neddo hesi- 
tated a moment; then, with face turned away, 
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said, — “It is quite impossible, Monsieur. Bou- 
langer wishes to return with me. You can walk, 
leaving your goods with Quay wa sauce, and some 
one will return for them. It is not so far, even 
for Madame.” 

Neddo looked up very suddenly, for Dr. Pres- 
cott’s pistol was in his hand, and his eyes flashed 
dangerously, as he said,— “Turn your oxen!” 

Boulanger’s hand went to his knife. 

“Have a care there,” said the Doctor; “not 
one word from you! Neddo, I did not think 
you the man to leave a woman and child to per- 
ish in the cold. Turn your oxen, sir, or you 
know what will make you.” 

“He shall not, then,” Boulanger cried, spring- 
ing up. “Ah! you wovld force him, would 
you?” and he sprang toward the Doctor with 
drawn knife, to find himself very suddenly on 
his back in the deep snow, his knife caught from 
his hand, and stars before his eyes. 

“Another word from you, and you shall be 
tied hand and foot,” the Doctor said; while Ned- 
do, a little ashamed, and a great deal afraid, turned 
his team, and began to load up at once. LBou- 
langer crawled into his own sled and lay there 
without speaking, and, soon as possible, they 
were off, — Neddo, whose sled was on high run- 
ners, so that it could clear the stumps, urging his 
oxen to the top of their speed. Mamma and 
Harry were too cold to speak; for two days 
they had been on short rations, and when, late 
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in the afternoon, reaching the last hill, they saw 
from it four or five log-houses, a crowd of In- 
dians standing about, and off on one side a great 
expanse of snow-covered ice, strength was al- 
most gone, and they had no thought for anything 
but fire and food. The farmer’s wife, an Indian 
woman, had made supper ready for them; she 
took Harry in her arms and carried him in, for 
he was too cold and weak to walk, and, put- 
ting him on her bed, he fell at once into a heavy 
sleep, while mamma, lying down by him, with the 
delicious warmth all about her, cried, because she 
was too weak and too comfortable to do anything 
else. 

Mrs. Campbell let them lie still an hour, till 
the load had been taken into their own house, and 
then brought a cup of hot coffee to Mrs. Pres- 
cott, who, after drinking it, felt quite well enough 
to get right up. Harry had waked, and they all 
sat down to supper. The room was filled with 
Indians, all wanting to talk, but papa said, “ To- 
morrow, to-morrow!” and as soon as the meal 
ended, they went to their own house, which was 
just opposite the Campbells’. Here Harry was 
put to bed in a packing-box, on some goods, with 
a bag of coffee for a pillow, and close to the fire, 
going sound asleep in two seconds, and followed 
at ounce by mamma and papa, none of them wak- 
ing till late next morning, when Harry, sitting up 
suddenly, saw a sight, about which I shall tell you 
in another chapter. 
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BY M. ANGIER ALDEN. 


Waxe ! little wild flowers, under the snow, 
Lying all winter, waiting to blow. 
Wake, for the storm clouds of winter are 
past ; 
Wake, now, nor fear the cold, chilling blast. 


Up through the mossy-grown meadows now 
peep, 

Opening dewy eyes, fresh from your sleep. 

Nestled in grassy bed, close in the fold 

Of your leafiness wrapped from the cold. 


Sweet blue violets, pets yellow-eyed, 

Seek not from our glad searchings to hide ; 
Suffer us just to gather a few 

Beautiful blossoms steeped in the dew. 


May-buds! buttercups! wake, and unfold 
Leaves flushing red, or yellow as gold. 

Wake! for the birds are singing on high ; 
Warmer the sun burns; soft is the sky ; 

Green are the woodlands lately so drear : 

Wake, then, my darlings ! ’tis spring-time of year. 
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RAMBLES IN THE CITY OF THE GRAND TURK.—I. 


BY 8S. G. W. BENJAMIN. 


Berore I ask you to follow me through the 
winding streets of Constantinople, let us take a 
glimpse of its history, so as better to understand 
and enjoy what we are to see. 

Two thousand three hundred and fifty-eight 
years before the discovery of .imerica, a Greek 
adventurer named Byzas, who pretended to be 
the son of Neptune, as the legend tells us, sailed 
from Greece towards the Black a, in search of 
@ proper place to establish a colony, much as pio- 
neers now go out to the far West and found a 
city. Seventeen years before, some Greeks had 
built a city named Chalcedon, at the mouth of 
the strait called the Thracian Bosphorus ; but its 
situation was so inferior to the one on the oppo- 
site side, that it was called the City of the Blind, 
because the founders of Chalcedon had not ob- 
served the superior situation. Like a good wor- 
shipper of the gods, as he undoubtedly was, for, 
whatever religion a man sincerely believes, he 
should obey it with all his might, Byzas, before 
starting on his expedition, sent emissaries to in- 
quire of Apollo where he should found the pro- 
posed city. These messengers went to Delphi, 
at the foot of the grand peaks of Mount Parnas- 
sus in Greece, where Apollo had his shrine, and, 
as was pretended, gave oracles or prophecies to 
those who consulted him, by means of a priestess 
called the Pythoness. She sat on a tripod in the 
mouth of a cave, and raving as if half crazy, 
uttered enigmatical replies to those who consulted 
the oracle. Several of these responses which 
have been recorded in history, were wonderfully 
shrewd and correct; but generally they were so 
obscure, that the event alone could decide what 
they meant, if indeed they had any meaning at 
all. 


Byzas, then, sought directions at Delphi for 
the site of the city he should found, and was told 
to settle opposite the City of the Blind ; this could 
mean no other than Chalcedon. Thus saved 
from the trouble of coasting about unknown 
shores in search of a home, Byzas and his com- 
rades went on board their galley, bade farewell 
to their friends, and sailed away. Probably very 
few of them ever returned, for, although it was 
but two or three hundred miles away, and the 
distance can now be traversed in a day or two by 
steamer, it was in those days a long and mysteri- 
ous undertaking to navigate in small, half-decked 
vessels on seas that were full of unexplored per- 


ils. Homer’s “ Odyssey,” which narrates the wan- 
derings of Ulysses, gives us a vivid and fascinat. 
ing picture of travel in the Old World three thov- 
sand years ago. 

Sailing by day, and stopping at night in some 
sheltered cove, unless the wind was fair and mod- 
erate, these pioneers of Greek civilization found 
themselves, one fine morning, sailing up the Sea 
of Marmora, towards the mouth of the Bospho- 
rus. Before them on the right they saw the 
gray walls of Chalcedon, shining on the steep 
brow of a high promontory, and perhaps the 
point of a spear gleaming here and there above 
the battlements ; perhaps, too, a group of men, 
women, and children, flocking down to the shore 
to learn whence came this strange sail on this lit- 
tle-frequented sea, and perchance to gain tidings 
from their fatherland, far away beyond the blue 
waves. 

But instead of steering for Chalcedon, the 
bark sheered off for the lone, forest - covered 
shores opposite to that town. Joyously the mar- 
iners bent to their oars, as they saw near at hand 
the site of their future home, the ending of their 
voyage. As with measured stroke they plunged the 
oars in the waves, they sang perhaps a hymn of 
thanksgiving to the gods, while the pleasant south 
wind chanted = harmonizing strain through the 
cordage, as it swelled the great sail overhead, 
and swept the galley foaming to the shore. 
There they brought her to anchor; or rather, 
as was the custom in those days, they pulled the 
galley up on the beach ; then the priest who ac- 
companied the expedition as chaplain, offered sac- 
rifices, in order to ascertain if all the omens were 
favorable ; and after that, a space was measured 
out on a point now called the Seraglio Point, a 
wall was built, huts of reeds and thatch followed, 
a temple to Apollo, and other public buildings; 
and the town, thus humbly commenced, but de- 
creed to a great destiny, was called, after its 
founder, Byzantium. 

Time went by ; generations and centuries rolled 
away; and then Darius set out on his military 
expeditions against the Greeks, which terminated, 
as you may remember, if you have read or stud- 
ied history at school, by the famous battle of 
Marathon. During this great war, the inhab- 
itants of Byzantium fled from their city to escape 
the Persian hosts, who took and destroyed it 
Again the years went by, until some of the for- 
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mer inhabitants of Byzantium, longing, perhaps, 
for their beautiful home on the shores of the 
Bosphorus, returned, and rebuilt the town. 
Ages again passed away, and the Gauls, who 
shook the world with the terror of their barbe- 
rian hordes, shouted their savage war-cries under 
the battlements of Byzantium, tossed their long, 
tawny hair in the breeze, hurled their spears and 
brandished their broad blades, until the Byzan- 
tines consented to pay them tribute. Again the 
long, long ages went by, and once more the 
din of war pealed around the walls of the sea- 
girt city. Two Romans, Niger and Severus, 
were fighting for the sceptre of the world, for 
the Roman Empire then included almost the whole 
known world. Byzantium sided with Niger, and 
was besieged by Severus. For three years the 
Roman legions beleaguered the faithful city, and 
then it fell. Severus razed it to the ground, and 
nothing was left of Byzantium but the name. 
But, repenting of his cruelty, Severus soon re- 
built the city; and again the ages came and went, 
and again the world was shaken by the conten- 
tions of ambitious men, who sacrificed many lives 
for the sake of acquiring a throne. Constantine, 
surnamed the Great, on account of his victories, 
and because he was the first Christian Emperor, 
thought, as he marched to battle, that he saw a 
cross in the heavens, with these words, “ Jn hoc 
signo vinces ;” “ By this standard thou shalt con- 
quer.” Whatever truth there may be in this 
legend, it is certain that Constantine defeated all 
his rivals, and found himself sole master of the 
Romau Empire. Instead of making Rome his 
capital, he selected Byzantium, and called it after 
himself, Constantinople, — the city of Constantine. 

Many were the splendid buildings which Con- 
stantine and his successors erected; and of these 
we shall see quite a number in our wanderings 
through ihe famous old city, and shall revive the 
wonderful scenes of past ages, as we gaze upon the 
venerable ruins. Four, five, six, seven, eight hun- 
dred yexrs again passed away, after the great 
conqueror and .beautifier of Constantinople was 
laid in his grave. Many magnificent pageants, 
many terrible events, had occurred within the 
hoary walls of the capital; many a tragedy had 
been enacted, many a time had the streets run 
with blood, and echoed the thunder of devouring 
flames; and then the Crusaders, of whom you 
have read with such enthusiasm, arrived at Con- 
stantinople on their way to Jerusalem. Vast 
was the multitude, splendid were the shining 
coats of mail, loud was the tramp of the steeds 
which bore the heroes of the Cross to battle. 
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Host after host swept on to Palestine, until, an- 
gered by some evil deeds of the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, the warriors of the Fourth Crusade 
laid siege to the great city by sea and land. The 
galleys of Venice were commanded by the cele- 
brated Dandolo, who was then over ninety years 
of age, and totally blind; but notwithstanding, 
the brave old hero, led the assault, and was the 
first on shore. 

Again the centuries passed away with their 
stirring events, and the doom of Constantinople, 
as a Christian city, was sealed. More than a 
thousand years after the death of Constantine, 
Mohammed II., Sultan of the Turks, encamped 
against Constantinople with three hundred thou- 
sand men. The emperors had lived wickedly ; 


selfish and weak, they had allowed other nations 
to devour their revenues and territory, and now 
there was no strength left to resist the mighty 
host of the Turkish Sultan. But the last of the 
emperors, whose name was Constantine, like that 
of the first Christian Emperor, was at least a 
hero, and nobly defended his capital. For nearly 
two months the fierce Turks battered the walls 
with great stone balls, which they fired from 
huge cannon, instruments of war which had only 
been invented for a few years; and then they 
stormed the battlements, swarming upon the ram- 
parts over heaps of the slaughtered. The last of 
the emperors was slain, and Constantinople fell 
into the hands of the Turks, who have kept pos- 
session of it for more than four hundred years to 
this day. 
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In this brief history of the great city, I have 
only told you a few of the many wonderful 
scenes which it has witnessed; but I think I 
have said enough to show you what an important 
place it has been in past ages, and how interest- 
ing it must be now to wander about its streets, 
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to climb over its old walls, to visit its curious ba- 
zaars, and study all the strange sights which it 
presents. Shall we stroll around the quaint old 
city and its beautiful suburbs, and see what is to 
be seen? We shall have to take to our caique, 
also, for some sights. 





SPRING FLOWERS, AND PUSSY-WILLOW KITTIES. 


BY ANNE SILVERNAIL 


One day Ida and Lolo ran into grandma’s, 
and reminded Aunt Gitty that she had promised 
to go with them after flowers; so she put away 
her work, and after getting herself ready in the 
midst of much dancing and singing and chatter, 
she set out with them. 

They went through the orchard, and climbing 
over the fence into the lane, walked along be- 


side the green wheat-field in the six-acre lot, till - 


they came to the hollow of the West Meadow 
Brook, and there, under the tall hemlocks, Aunt 
Gitty found some little blue hepaticas. She 
called the children, and, all in a flutter, and fairly 
screaming with delight, they threw themselves 
down by them, and soon had them all in their 
hands. 


Then they went on over the brook, and through 
the ploughed ground, till they came to a pretty 
ledge or hill, which is so covered with flowers all 
through the warm months, that it has gained a 


singular name. It is called “ Nachure’s Gar- 
ding.” At the foot of this ledge they stepped 
through a fringe of bushes, and were welcomed at 
once by a great crowd of striped spring beauties. 
Again there was a flutter and scramble, and then 
such singing, and praises of the flowers. They 
were in a mossy hollow, with a little, level floor, 
which was “’pletely covered with flowers,” Lolo 
said, and she added, —“ O, I wish our house was 
here —and everybody's house ; then all the little 
girls could go out and pick flowers. But I don’t 
want the Bloom Hollow boys here.” Then, 
thinking that would be rather unjust, she added, 
as if to excuse herself, “ Boys don’t need flowers 
as little girls do.” 

Soon they began to inquire where “the Dutch- 
men ” were, meaning the “ Dutchman’s breeches.” 
Close by, under a rocky shelf, Aunt Gitty found 
some, and they picked them, Lolo exclaiming, 
“ What delicut flowers!” 

Ida said, “ Yes, and any quanty of them, too.” 


Ida found one with the stem bent from trying 
to get out of the dead leaves, and she called to 
Lolo, “Look at my Dutchman: what a funny 
one!” 

“ Yes, he’s got a crooked leg,” said Lolo. 

“ Be careful, Lolo,” said Aunt Gitty, “ you are 
dropping your flowers.” 

“AmI? Well, I'll hold them tight now. I'll 
squeeze them so they'll ’member.” 

Soon after, she cried out, “O, here are some 
robin flowers,— there are two two’s. Ida, you 
can have two, and I can have two.” 

She had found the nodding Wake-Robin, and 
changed the name to suit herself, as she usually 
did. Ida found a strange-looking plant, and 
Aunt Gitty told her it was “ Jack in the pulpit,” 
just coming up. Presently she called out, “Here 
is another ‘ Jack in the poultice.’ ” 

“Oho!” cried Lolo: “Ida says ‘Jack in the 
poultice.’ She ought to say ‘Jack in the pole- 
pit;’ shouldn’t she ought to, Aunt Gitty ?” 

Farther on, they climbed up a steep place on 
the bare rock, the little girls scrambling on their 
hands and knees, and feeling very brave over it. 
When they gained the level floor above, they 
found rows and dots of delicate white flowers 
filling all the crevices of the rocks. Then there 
was more singing and picking, and they went up 
higher yet. On the top, where the pines sing sum- 
mer and winter, whether anybody listens or not, 
they came to’ the great bed of columbines, but 
there were no flowers. Lolo remembered them, 
and asked, “Where are the honeysuckers?” Then 
Aunt Gitty showed them the leaves and buds. 

Going down the ledge on the other side, they 
found the moosewood in blossom, and Aunt Giltty 
tried to pick some ; but the tough bark would not 
break till she had divided it in many slender 
threads, and broken them separately. Down be- 
low the two big maples, they came to the hill- 
side across the meadow, and next the fence they 
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found the white flowers of the blood-root. Aunt 
Gitty rubbed one of the broken stems on Lolo’s 
palm, to show her why they were called blood- 
root. Afterwards, she always called them “the 
bloody flowers.” 

At the foot of the hill, on the edge of the 
meadow, they crossed the big ditch on a board, 
the little girls trotting over without a bit of help ; 
and going home across the meadow, Lolo asked, 
“What makes the flowers shut all up at night?” 

“For the same reason that you shut your 
eyes,” answered Aunt Gitty; “they go to sleep.” 

Soon after, she cried out, “O, some of my 
flowers are going to sleep!” 

“Let me see,” said Ida ; “ yes, 

they are shutting up their eyes. 
0, but look! I’ve got one that 
is fast asleep. Are yours awake 
yet, Aunt Gitty? Show us. 
They know it is coming night, 
don’t they? What maker them 
know ?” 

Then they went over beds and 
beds of adder’s-tongues, but they 
were all asleep; so the little 
girls did not pick many. When 
they were in the orchard at the 
top of the hill, they turned 
around and looked at the great 
mountains across the valley, and 
Aunt Gitty pointed to the clouds 
that floated in the yellow sunset, 
and said, “See how beautiful 
they are.” 

“Yes,” said Lolo; “Ive 
looked at them ever and ever so 
long, sometimes. They go just 
as slow and carefully, and don’t 
make any noise.” Here she 
shook her head, while the tears 
started in her large blue eyes, 
and she added, “I suppose the 
Lord don’t want them to make 
any noise.” 

When they went into the house they found that 
grandma, who had been visiting at the village, 
had just returned, and brought with her a nice 
litle girl to stay all night. Ida and Lolo were 
very glad to see her, and ran home before tea to 
ask their mamma to let them stay all night with 
her at grandma’s. In a little while they came 
back breathless, with the good news that they 
could stay. ‘They were to sleep “all in one bed, 


a tell stories a whole hour before they went to 
sleep.” 
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After tea they played awhile, and finally sat 
down in a corner, to talk, and tell stories. The 
little girl, whose name was Della, could even read 
books, for she was several years older than Ida 
and Lolo ; but she liked to talk to them because 
they were so delighted to listen, and wondered so 
at the astonishing new things she could tell them. 

“Did you ever see any pussy-willow kitties ?” 
she asked. 

Both the little girls said they never had. 

“Well, I’ve got some,” she said, “and I'll tell 
you all about them. I went up on the side-hill 


and found some pussy-willows, and I thought, 





‘ What if kitties should hatch from them.’ Then 
I got some and carried them home, and told mam- 
ma I believed kitties would hatch from them, and 
I meant to have some. So I planted a few in the 
garden, for I thought they might grow as flowers 
do; but I was afraid they wouldn’t ; so I rolled 
four or five in a paper, and told Alcesta (that’s 
our girl) to put them in a warm place so they 
would hatch, and she did. Next morning Bertie 
and I found some kittens in the barn, and he 
said they were his, because he saw them first ; but 
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I said they were mine, because I got the pussies, 
and the girl hatched them for me, and put them 
out there with the old cat; and so I told mam- 


[April, 


ma, but she said I had better let Bertie have half 
of them; so I did. You never saw such pretty 
kittens. When I told the other little girls, they 

















all wanted some, and I showed them the tree “ Did any of them hatch no pussies?” asked 


where I got my pussies, and they picked some 
from the very branch I did.” 


Ida. 
“ Yes; Alice Darling rolled some up in cot- 























Ida’s Picture of Looking at the Kitties. 


ton, and put them in a basket, and hung them up 
on the wall. In a day or two she heard a mew- 
ing up there, and she climbed up and got the bas- 
ket down, and there were two dear little kitties ! 
She gave them to their old cat, and she was awful 
glad to get them, and purred like anything. Then 


Alice carried them down and showed them to 
Aunt Mary, and gave her some pussies, and told 
her how to hatch them. She must hang them 
up in a basket on the wall, all rolled up in cot 
ton, and never go near them till she heard a 
mewing. Aunt Mary said she was very glad t 
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get them, because she wanted some kittens, and 
in a few days her cat had some kittens. She 
must have climbed up and got them out of the 
basket herself. 

“Sady Elmer had some pussy - willow kittens 
too, but they were a long time ‘hatching, much 
as aweek. She thought the pussies were getting 
too old. Bessie and Carrie Roberts had some 
kittens already, and they were very sorry, for 
they were not half so pretty as pussy-willow kit- 
ties, —not near so soft and furry. Don't you 
wish you had some?” 

“Yes, yes!” exclaimed both the little girls. 
“We'll have papa get us some.” 

About this time Aunt Dorcas and Aunt Gitty 
put them to bed, where they never stopped tell- 
ing stories and laughing, till they went to sleep. 

The next day the little girls could not tell 
their papa about the pussy-willow kitties, because 
he was gone; but when Lucky heard all about 
them, he was as much interested as his little sis- 
ters, and declared that he should have some as 
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soon as possible. So in the afternoon he brought 
home some pussies, which were so old and large 
that he said he was sure they would hatch very 
quick. He rolled them up in a piece of flannel, 
and put them next the chimney in the kitchen 
garret. Not many days after, when Aunt Gitty 
was feeding the chickens at the barn, she was set 
upon by all the children, — 

“QO, you must come and see our kitties ! They 
are pussy-willow kitties, and just as soft! Come! 
come! you must”— So she went with them, 
and Lucky brought a basket from the garret and 
set it on the piazza, and in it was their spotted 
cat, with four kittens that were really almost too 
pretty for common kittens. One was all white, 
with a yellow tail; one spotted, yellow, black, 
and white; and one Maltese. But the beauty ot 
them all was the white one with a black tail, and 
a bouquet of yellow, black, and white, worn just 
a little at one side, on the back of its neck. 
Aunt Gitty was obliged to say that they really 
were the prettiest kittens she had ever seen. 





SITTING IN THE MIDST OF THE DOCTORS. 


In our country, national holidays, like the 
Fourth of July and Washington’s Birthday, are 
celebrated all over the land. In the cities, shops 
are closed, and for a few hours the streets are 
anusually full of people walking about, and en- 
joying themselves in different ways ; perhaps lis- 
tening to orations, in which they are reminded of 
the War of Independence, by which the country 
became a new nation. But in the small towns 
and villages also, the days are celebrated in 
much the same way. The same kind of oration 
is given, and the people gather in the town hall, 
or church, to hear the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, or Washington’s Farewell Address read. 
Usually, too, the minister offers prayer for the 
country, and devout men are reminded that the 
liberties which we enjoy are the gift of God. 

Our oldest national holiday points back to a 
time less than a hundred years distant ; but in 
Judea, when our Lord was living, men were 
keeping a holiday, and had always kept it, which 
was nearly fifteen hundred years old. Fifteen 
hundred years before the Saviour appeared, the 
Jewish people had been delivered from their 
bondage in Egypt, and, under the lead of Moses, 
had gone up into Palestine, where they settled 
down and became a nation: under the lead of 


Moses, indeed, but really, as they well knew, led 
by the hand of God Himself, who called them 
His people, and chose to keep them separate 
from the rest of the world, giving them a special 
charge, and watching over them as a Father cares 
for a dear child. They had led a grievous life in 
Egypt, and He wished them to remember always 
their deliverance from it, and that He had deliv- 
ered them. Therefore He bade them keep, just 
before harvest-time, the Feast of Passover in re- 
membrance of the day when they came out of 
Egypt; for on that day God smote the Egyp- 
tians with death, but passed over the houses in 
which the children of Israel lived. 

They kept this feast ever after: when they 
were travelling through the wilderness, they kept 
it; and when they were established in the land 
which God gave them, they kept it there. It was 
a national feast, but it was also a religious one; 
and when the people served God most, doubtless 
they made the festival a time of peculiar thanks- 
giving ; when they were corrupt, and forgot Him, 
they neglected the feast, or perhaps made it an 
occasion of sport and rioting. The festival was 
different, however, from ours, in this, that all the 
people, except the sick, the feeble, the children, 
and others who could not well travel, kept Pass- 
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over Day, not where they happened to live, but 
in the city of Jerusalem, the city of the nation, 
where the Temple was in which they thought 
God especially dwelt. The time of the feast was 
just before harvest, and every one counted on 
going. It was the first of the three great Pil- 
grimage Festivals, as they are called, — the first 
after the winter, during which time no travelling 
was done. Thus there would be unusual bustle 
and excitement. People travelled in companies. 
Those who lived in one village, knew how long 
it would take them to go up to Jerusalem; and 
as they must be there on a certain day, they 
would all start together, men and women, and 
children of twelve years and upward. They 
would move forward on the road to Jerusalem, 
and soon would be joined by the people living in 
another village ; then by those in another, and so, 
as the caravans drew nearer to Jerusalem, there 
would be a great crowd, all going in the same di- 
rection, camping at night in tents, or under the 
open sky, the people of each village probably 
keeping pretty much together. 

Then, when they reached Jerusalem, houses 
would be open for their reception, the city would 
be crowded. with a great mass of people, all bent 
on the same errand of a week’s holiday, in which 
they worshipped at the Temple, and met with one 
auother, greeting friends, and making merry. 
The city, too, overflowed its walls into the coun- 
try about, and tents were pitched in the fields 
and valleys, and on hill slopes; so that the city 
and neighborhood must have presented a lively 
scene during the week in which the festival was 
held, and a confusing one too, when the week 
was over, and people went back to their various 
homes, crowds starting at once on the high roads, 
and parties dropping off, day by day, as they 
came to their villages. 

Every year when this feast was held at Jeru- 
salem, there were some who came up for the first 
time; for children did not go until they had 
reached the age of twelve years; and the first 
journey to Jerusalem, to keep the Passover, was 
@ great event in life; it seemed to make a boy 
think to himself, — Now I am a man; I am one 
of the people, and I go up with the people to 
keep the great festival of the nation to which I 
belong. 

Twelve years, then, after the birth of the child 
Jesus, at Bethlehem, he went up with his parents 
from Nazareth, where they were living, to Jeru- 
salem, to keep the Passover. While there, they 
may have abode in cne of the houses of the city, 
which were hospitably thrown open during the 


feast, to receive strangers; or they may even 
have encamped outside of the city, for it was the 
warm April time. Doubtless the week was spent 
by them in daily visits to the Temple, for wor- 
ship. Thither went the devout, and about the 
sacred precincts gathered all who made the fes- 
tival a holy one, and not merely a time of gen- 
eral mirth. Besides the Temple service, there 
were other reasons for resorting thither, — chief, 
that in the courts about the building the Rabbis, 
or doctors of the law, were wont to sit and in- 
struct people in the Scriptures. These were men 
whose occupation was to study the Law and the 
Prophets, and all the commentaries which men 
before them had made on these books; and then 
they taught the people, answering their questions, 
and explaining to them what they were accus- 
tomed to hear read from the Bible. At such a 
time as this, many who came to Jerusalem, no 
doubt took the opportunity to go into the schools 
and hear the famous doctors. 

But when the feast was over, the people who 
had come up from the country made ready to re- 
turn to their homes, for the busy season was be- 
fore them. Out of the gates all day long streamed 
the great procession of men, women, children, and 
beasts, moving off, some by one road, some by 
another, but all of one district going the same 
way; and those who had been separated during 
the feast, coming together again, and making a 
large, confused company. The way at first led 
along through narrow defiles, and the great mass 
moving out of the city was at first full of disor- 
der and hurry, — parties getting separated, beasts 
of burden losing their owners, and the way lively 
with the shouts, and calls, and bustle. 

However, all at such times looked forward to 
the first night’s camping place, for aa opportunity 
to collect scattered companies, and put affairs in 
order for the long journey home. Then those who 
had become separated from their friends in the 
confusion, sought them out; neighbors banded to- 
gether, and parties were made up for mutual com- 
fort and aid. So it was that Joseph and Mary, 
travelling, most likely, with others from Naza- 
reth, sought at evening for the child Jesus, who 
had somehow been out of their sight. They 
came upon one and another of their kinsfolk and 
neighbors, and the company in which they were 
to travel gradually settled down together ; but 
still he was missing, whom they had brought up 
to the feast for the first time. One or another 
had seen him, but it had been in Jerusalem ; they 
had not seen him since the company started. 

We may think that much of the night was 
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thus spent by the parents in their inquiry, grow- 
ing uneasy as their search was in vain. At 
length they turned back from their neighbors and 
friends. It was plain that he was not in the 
camp; he could not be in advance, and they de- 
termined to go back to Jerusalem. On the way 
thither they were continually meeting fresh com- 
panies of people coming from the city. All day 
long the road was blocked by them, and they 
carefully scanned every face, and asked of all 
whom they met. But he was not among these ; 
and so at last they reached Jerusalem, perhaps at 
nightfall, more anxious and troubled, to seek him 
in that overcrowded, bustling city. 

On the morrow, the third day of his absence, 
they renewed their search, if indeed it had been 
interrupted at all. They went where they thought 
he would naturally be found— in the Temple— 
to which surely he went often during that festival, 
in which, too, he stood, when the paschal lamb 
was offered up in sacrifice, and the people knew 
not that the youth by them was himself the 
Lamb that was to be led to sacrifice, the last 
great offering of which this and all former ones 
were the heralds. They went into one of the 


schools by the Temple, where sat the doctors, 
learned men, for the instruction of all devout 


people. 

There, in the midst of the grave rabbis, they 
found him whom they had so long and anxiously 
sought. They did not speak at first: others, 
perhaps, were there also, alike astonished at what 
they heard and saw. It was not a new thing in- 
deed for youth to resort to these teachers; but 
here was one, who was not like all pupils. He 
listened to the words of the doctors; he asked 
them questions, as other pupils did; and they in 
turn asked him questions, to discover what he 
knew, and so to teach him. But all, doctors and 
pupils and hearers, were astonished at his words. 
The questions which he asked, the answers which 
he gave, showed that he had knowledge of sacred 
things, such as belonged not to the scholars who 
came there. Others stumbled over the words of 
divine truth, and hesitated at the threshold of 
visdom ; but he spake as one who was entering 
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the open door, and walked in the light that came 
from the Holy of Holies. 

In this assembly we may think that the child 
Jesus did not see the people, nor Joseph and 
Mary amongst them, but was intent on the great 
things of heavenly wisdom. He would learn, he 
would grow in knowledge of God, and thus he 
would speak with those who had been intrusted 
with God’s word. And now, from the bystanders, 
Mary, the wondering mother, spoke to him. She 
could not forget her anxious search, though she 
heard him thus speaking, and saw his face intent, 
and in a mother’s troubled voice, she said, — “ My 
child, why hast thou thus dealt with us? See, thy 
father and { have been in great sorrow seeking 
thee.” Then he turned to her, looking, it may 
be, with wondering face, that she should not have 
known what was to him the absorbing thought 
and purpose, and said, —“ Why sought ye me? 
knew ye not that I must needs be in my Fa- 
ther’s house ?” 

What did he mean? none present knew ; and 
yet, when he had said it, he joined Joseph and 
Mary, and left the Temple and. the doctors, to 
go back with them to the village of Nazareth. 
There he abode in quiet, thinking of the things 
which he had spoken about and heard in the 
Temple: obedient, too, to those whom he had 
suffered to lead him away from that place which 
he had called his Father’s house. He grew with 
his years, and each year found him more beauti- 
ful in the sight of those around him; and One 
was looking down from heaven, who saw him as 
men could not. 

“In my Father’s house.” These words Mary 
said over to herself, and pondered them. What 
did they mean? Little by little she learned their 
meaning. She had spoken to him of Joseph as 
of his father ; but she came to know that he who 
was in the Temple, absorbed in divine things, at 
that moment was hearing a voice other than hers, 
which made all earthly parentage of no account. 
To him, though men heard it not, there was a 
voice speaking, which said, “ Thou art my Son ;” 
and in his heart there was a response, “My Fa- 
ther, I have come to do Thy will.” 
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THE JUDGE'S PETS. 


BY E. JOHNSON. 


PERO. 

Pero was a splendid large Newfoundland dog, 
with a white spot under his neck, and white 
paws. He had a beautiful head and large brown 
eyes, full of tenderness and courage. He liked 
everybody, and everybody liked him. He was 
intimate with all the other animals on the place, 
and especially fond of a beautiful gray horse 
named Charlie, with which he used to run races, 


and frolic in the orchard. Pero would jump up, 
and pretend to bite Charlie’s nose; then Charlie 
would run after him in turn, and make believe to 
trample on him. They really almost laughed. 
His other especial friend was a tiny white kitten, 
that liked to sit on his back as he lay in the sun, 
or before the fire. It was very funny to see her 
trying patiently to dry her huge friend with ber 
little bit of a tongue, when he came in dripping 
wet from a bath in the river. His only fault was 
a disposition to come into the house in this state, 
and lie down wherever he found a warm place, 
without respect for parlor carpets or clean kitchen 
floors. In summer he was often scrubbed in a 
large tub in the barn, and his curly black hair 
combed out, till he looked as nice as any dandy; 
but if he could possibly escape after his bath, he 
would roll over and over in the dirty street, un- 
_ til he looked like a brown dog instead of a black 
one. 

Several times the door-bell rang, and no one 
could be seen when the door was opened, except 
Pero, standing gravely on the upper step, and 
ready to come in. This was supposed to be a 
trick of some boy, until one of the children un- 
dertook to watch for the rogve, and caught Pero 
himself, pulling the bell-handle with his teeth. 

He had a very keen scent, and took great 
pride in displaying his powers. Sometimes the 


children would leave him in the parlor while they 
hid a glove among the hay in the barn; but he 
never failed to find it. If George lost a mitten, 
he had only to show the mate of it to Pero, who 
would bring it, though it might have been 
dropped a mile from home. He would come in 
with his tail wagging, and his eyes glistening with 
delight at his success; and when he had been 
praised as he knew he deserved to be, would 
stretch himself on the rug, with his head on the 
Judge’s feet, and take a good nap to rest himself. 

His good nature was unbounded, and his friends 
could take any liberties with him. But this was 
the good nature of conscious strength. “ It is the 
gentle heart that makes the hero,” in dogs and 
men, and Pero was a faithful and fierce watch- 
dog, and a tremendous fighter in a good cause. 
At one time, when George was from home, his 
rabbits escaped, and ran wild around the garden. 
They were a great temptation to the dogs that 
passed by, and would soon have been eaten up, 
if Pero had not taken them under his protection, 
and driven away everybody who meddled with 
them. One day, after chasing a dog a long dis- 
tance, he came quietly into the nursery, and gen- 
tly dropped in the mother’s lap a little white rab- 
bit, which had lain entirely concealed in his great 


mouth. He had saved its life, and brought it en- 
tirely unhurt, though rather damp, to his mistress. 
He was not in the least quarrelsome, and never 
hurt a little dog under any provocation, but he 
would not endure insults from dogs of his own 
size ; so sometimes he had hard fights. 

One day he was attacked by a large, fierce 
bull-dog, and a dreadful fight began. A crowd 
gathered round, and all the women of the family 
ran out, begging that some one would separate 
the dogs. But the men explained that it ws 
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very dangerous to interfere between such fero- 
cous animals; so the women cried, and the men 
looked placidly on; and the dogs fought, and 
might have torn each other in pieces, if George 
had not appeared on the scene. He came run- 
ning at full speed, broke through the ring of 
men, and seized the bull-dog round the throat. 
Then the men were ashamed not to help him, 
and George soon emerged from the group, drag- 
ging Pero with him. Pero’s eyes were red with 
rage, and he was uttering frightful growls, but he 
still retained sense enough not to hurt his best 
friend. Those who saw George do things like this 
in his boyhood, did not wonder afterwards, that 
one regiment never broke its ranks, though all 
around it fled, and it was more than once left to 
face the foe alone. Soon after this fight, as Pero 
was dragging the wagon with the baby in it, the 
bulldog sprang suddenly upon him, and seized 
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his head in his mouth. Then Pero’s conduct was 
wonderful. He seemed to know that to struggle 
would overturn the baby, and he stood perfectly 
still, without even a growl, until he was released, 
though it took a long time and an iron crowbar 
to loosen the bull-dog’s gripe. Pero was badly 
hurt, and was obliged to stay in the house some 
days to be nursed; but the next time the two 
dogs met, there was no one near to separate 
them, and they fought until the bull-dog was 
completely conquered. He ever after acknowl- 


edged Pero as his master, and they never fought 


n. 

Pero lived to be very old, and his loss at last 
was such a grief to all, that the mother resolved 
never to have another dog. How she broke this 
resolution, and what direful troubles came upor 
the family in consequence, I will tell you another 
time. 





STORIES ABOUT VIOLETS, LILIES, AND FUSCHIAS. 


A monTH has passed since we talked of Roses, 
but within that time what a change! The stormy 
winds have given place to warm sunshine and 
brief showers, and flowers begin to peep out from 
the nooks, where they lay sheltered all winter, — 
pleasant heralds of a crowd which will soon fol- 
low. Flowers are loved most by those who 
know them best. To dwellers in the country, 
they have a place in social life hardly understood 
by the citizen, who only buys a bouquet to orna- 
ment his mantel-piece. Their doings are a topic 
of conversation, just like the doings and sayings of 
the children. It is a matter to talk about when 
the moss rose-bush puts forth a new branch, and 
the lilac buds are about to open ; when some 
one discovers that the snowballs intend to rival 
in size and whiteness those icy balls, which Char- 
lie, and Georgie, and a host besides, have been 
pitching about so merrily all winter, tc the great 
terror of older heads. When it is quite certain 
that the white peony, that rare beauty, is alive 
aud thriving, the news is promulgated throughout 
the household, as if some human friend had ar- 
rived in a new coat, and no one is too wise or too 
busy to join in the general rejoicing. I know a 
very affectionate little girl who regularly greets 
thc first flower of each kind with a kiss. 

_A flower- garden, in truth, whether it be in 
aty or country, is only one apartment in the gen- 


eral domain, and the flowers are a part of the 
family. They have their wants and their ail- 
ments; they must have food in some peculiar 
soil; and when the rains fail, they must have 
drink from your cistern. Then they must be 
weeded, — thet is, the greedy little sorrel ( Oz- 
alis), and chickweed, and others of that obtra- 
sive kind called weeds, but which bear, neverthe- 
less, very pretty blossoms, must be pulled out, 
root and all, or they will devour all that was 
given for nourishment to the pet flower. Some 
want sticks and strings to climb on. Some grow 
faint under a very hot noonday, and lie down on 
the ground; then, how carefully such an one is 
raised, and a stout staff given it to lean on, and 
perhaps a sunshade in the shape of an old box! 
So all summer they are companions and sweet 
friends ; asking care, giving fragrance, and beauty, 
and many pleasant thoughts ; and in winter they 
lie wrapped in straw, and tucked about with mat- 
ting, till they are as snug and warm as the chil- 
dren in their beds. 

Among the first spring flowers is the blue vio- 
let of our woods; and not much later, the culti- 
vated pansy (another species of violet) of the 
garden. Indeed, in some forest nooks, well shel- 
tered from the north and west winds, one may, 
ofttimes in a mild winter, by scraping away the 
snow, find them in full blossom. In this month 
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of April, they are gencrally plentiful; and this 
does many a little barefooted girl well know, for 
she has been watching for weeks for her fortune 
of pennies. When she has grown rich enough 
in selling blue violets, she will bring in dande- 
lions and water-cresses; she will persuade you 
that dandelions are far better than spinach, and 
eresses better than all the celery that ever grew. 
Her next traffic will be in whortleberries and 
blackberries, — an industrious little merchant is 
that same poor child. 

“ Hark ! ” said Charlie; “I hear her song now. 
I'll buy some for my garden.” 


THE VIOLET GIRL’S SONG. 
O lady, buy 
My violets blue; 
Of yonder sky 
They wear the hue; 

And they unto your heart will say, 
Be good and gentle day by day. 
Violets! Violets! 

Sweet lady, send 
One flower, I pray, 
To loving friends 
Far, far away; ’ 
And they will bid them keep in mind 
The loving hearts they left behind. 
Violets! Violets! 


Next to the rose, violets and lilies seem to 
have gained most renown in history, legends, and 
poetry. In the Bible, we read, —“ Behold the 
lilies of the field, they neither toil nor spin; yet 
Solomon in all his glory, was not arrayed like 
one of these.” This was spoken in the land of 
Syria, where, as travellers tell us, many a plain 
is gorgeous with the scarlet lily. Almost as bril- 
liant are many of our own mountains with the 
tiger-lily — orange and brown — found very large 
on the southern spurs of the Adirondacks. 

“The rose of Sharon, and the lily of the val- 
ley,” are also joined in a sentence of the Holy 
Volume, as the embodiment of beauty and fra- 
grance ; and surely no flower can boast a more 
intense sweetness than the frail little lily of the 
valley. 

In ancient times, lilies were scattered on the 
tombs of those who died in youth. Virgil, that 
particular acquaintance of school-boys, says, in 
his “ Aneid,” — “ Bring lilies by the handful,” to 
scatter on the grave of a young Prince Marcel- 
lus, whose death he is lamenting. 

“Who was Marcellus?” asked Georgie. 

He was nephew to the Emperor Augustus, 
who ruled Rome at the period of our Saviour’s 
birth. When Octavia, the mother of Marcellus, 
first heard these beautiful lines of Virgil read, in 
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which he referred to her lost son, it is said she 
fainted ; it is related, ton, that she sent for the 
poet, and gave him, as a mark of her regard, a 
sum of gold equal to seven thousand dollars. 

“Will you tell us a story of violets now?” 
asked Georgie. 

Yes, said I, a true story of a golden violet. 

Once on a time, more than five hundred years 
ago, the magistrates and gentry of Toulouse, a 
city in the South of France,-resolved to give a 
splendid festival for the encouragement of poetry. 
Accordingly, they sent letters to all the neigh- 
boring cities, inviting the inhabitants to join them 
and compete for the prize. This prize was to be 
a golden violet, very beautiful and valuable, and 
it was to be given to the author of the best poem 
in the Provengal language. On the day ap- 
pointed, a great crowd came-to Toulouse; the 
people and nobles all gathered in a magnificent 
large garden, and the poems offered were read 
aloud. The golden violet was given to Arnaud 
Vidal. Some years after, they bad another fes- 
tival, and three prizes were given. These flow- 
ers were made of gold and silver, about a foot in 
height, and with many ceremonies they were car- 
ried through the streets, followed by the success- 
ful poets who had won them. 

Did it ever occur to you, Charlie, said I, in 
looking at your garden, to think from what far 
distant lands, these flowers, blooming now side 
by side, were brought? Some from lands of per- 
petual summer, some from countries all ice and 
snow, some from islands in the ocean. Three 
of our sweetest exotics came originally from 
Peru; the camellia was carried to England in 
1739; and a few years afterwards the helio- 
trope and mignonette. Several others from the 
Cape of Good Hope; a very large Calla was 
found in ditches there, and some of the most bril- 
liant geraniums, or Pelargonums, which are a spe- 
cies of geranium. The verbena grows wild in 
Brazil; the marigold is an African flower ; and a 
great number are from China and Japan. The ~ 
little Daphne was carried to England by Captain 
Ross, from almost the farthest land he visited, 
towards the North Pole. 

Some of these are quite changed in form by 
cultivation ; others have only become larger and 
brighter ; while others, despite all the care of 
florists, and the shelter of hot -houses, fall far 
short of the beauty and fragrance of the tropics 

Among improved ones is the dahlia. When 
first brought to Europe, it was a very simple 
blossom, a single circle of dark petals surround- 
ing a mass of yellow ones. Others, with scarlet 
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and orange petals, were soon after transplanted 
from Mexico, but still remained simple flowers. 
Long years of cultivation in rich soil, with other 
arts of skillful florists, have changed it to what it 
now is, —a round ball of beauty; and yet the 
botanist sees no beauty in it. 

«Why not ?” asked Georgie. 

He admires flowers most which are perfect in 
all their parts, and sees no beauty in stamens 
changed to petals; and no stamens, or only a few 
little distorted ones left. How plants change, you 
may see very plainly in the columbine. Among 
rocks and steep hills, especially along the. rocky 
banks of a stream of water, the wild columbine 
of our own land may be seen, in this month of 
April, bright and blooming, on such a very small 
capital of soil, that it seems to grow out of the 
very rock itself. You will see, by examining the 
flower, five simple nectaries, like horns in shape, 
alternating with the five petals. (I must tell you 
here that the neefary is the organ which secretes 
the honey.) Now, examine the cultivated colum- 
bine, and see how the nectariferous horns are 
multiplied, one just fitting in the other, like a 
nest of cornucopias ; and this change is produced 
by a very rich soil, containing matter not found 
on the native rock. 

“One more story,” said Georgie. 

One more, said I, of the fuschia. 

Near a seaport town of England, in the year 
1788, there lived a poor woman and her only 
son, a lad of about sixteen years. By great in- 
dustry in mending nets, patching sails, and doing 
all kinds of little odd jobs, they barely managed 
to make a poor living. Her husband had been a 
sailor; and, like some other sailors, after many 
years of going and returning safely, at last bade 
good-by to his home, set sail, and was never heard 
of again. There was a long, weary time of ex- 
pecting, hoping, and watching for some tidings of 
the missing ship, — but in vain; none ever came. 
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It was natural that the boy should turn for a 
livelihood to the life his father had chosen and 
loved ; and it was natural that his mother, after 
one loss, should try to dissuade him from it. 

“ Don’t tell me of the money you wil! bring 
me,” said she. “What care I for money? Think 
of your poor father.” 

However, his desire to try the ocean sur- 
mounted all obstacles, and one bright morning he 
stood before her to say good-by. “ What shall 
I bring you, mother?” said he, cheerfully. 

“ Bring me yourself,” she sobbed, through her 
tears; “it is all I want.” 

“ But, mother, you must tell me something,” 
said he ; “ tell me something now.” 

The widow lifted her head; she thought of 
nothing, and cared for nothing, in her great sor- 
row; she glanced at the open door, — “ Bring 
me, then,” said she, “a flower for my garden.” 

So the sailor-boy departed. It would be a 
long story to tell all his adventures ; until, at 
last, from a port in Chili the captain resolved to 
sail for home. It was the last day on shore, 
when the lad remembered his mother’s request. 

“ A flower,” said he; “and the handsomest I 
can find, my mother shall have.” 


The plant was obtained, and carefully he tended 
it all the long voyage home; and when he stood 
with it in his hand, in the door-way of their small 
dwelling-place, and merrily sung out, — “ Here 
I am, mother: and here is your flower!” one 
can scarce imagine the happiness of that hum- 


ble little home. The widow hugged and kissed 
her boy, and planted her flower, which throve 
finely in its new home. Soon after, a gentle- 
man, travelling that way, saw it, admired it, and 
paid her a large price for a slip from it. In 
richer soil it became still more beautiful. Its 
sprouts were sold for twenty guineas a plant, and 
this was the beginning of one of our most splen- 
did fuschias. 
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SATURDAY NIGHT. 

Rovex table in the centre of the room; simple 
toilet articles upon it. Grandpa sits at one side, 
ning his razor; Grandma (with a mask, 

and deep-bordered cap) stands at the other side: 
«bowl of water on a chair by the table. Grand- 
ma holds a little, half-dressed child by the shoul- 
der, with her left hand; in her right hand she 
a2 enormous sponge just dripping from the 


water which she is ready to splash on the face of 
the child. The child makes a wry face at the 
prospect. Another child sits on the floor in the 
foreground, pulling off its stockings. 


THE SINGING-—SCHOOL, 
Children in fantastic dress, with ribbons and 
flowers, and paper caps and feathers; the Sing- 
ing-master with a long rod in his hand. 





Chick-a-dee-dee. 
CHICK-A-DEE-DEE. 


‘ \Cuick-a-DEE-DEE 

Lived in a tree; 

His nest was as round 

As a nest could be; 

It was hung so low 

I could hear, and see, 
What they did in the home 
Of a chick-a-dee-dee. 
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“ Chick-a-dee-dee, 

Dear wife,” said he, 

“ There never was hatched 

Such a greedy three ; 

And weary am I 

As a bird can well be: 

Will you please search the grass, 
Mrs. Chick-a dee-dee ? ” 


Chick-a-dee-dee 

Had babies three, 

All downy and brown, 

And hungry, and wee ; 
With wonderful mouths 
Always seeming to be 
Crying, “ Food! more food, 
For your chick-a-dee-dee !” 
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Chick-a-dee-dee, 

Away flew she. 

Old Pussy had watched, 
Hid under the tree ; 

A growl, and a spring, — 
Though I\ran out to see, 
I could find but a wing 
Of ma chick-a-dee-dee. 
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A Lake Superior Legend. 


Chick-a-dee-dee, 

Ah! sad was he, 

Alone with the care 

Of the family. 

So, one sunny day, 

The poor children all three, 
Came up out of the nest, 
Peeping “ Chick-a-dee-dee, 


«“ Chick-a-dee-cee, 

Dear father, we 

Are old enough now 

To fly up and see 

What kind of a world 

Is beyond the old tree. 

We can catch our own worms, 


Dear old chick-a-dee-dee.” 


Chick-a-dee-dee 

And birdies three 

Went flitting around ; 

He chirped to them, “ See, 
Now flutter your wings, 
And come close after me.” 
Then they all flew away 
Singing “ Chick-a-dee-dee.” 


Chick-a-dee-dee 

No more I see, 

And great yellow leaves 
Drop down from the tree. 
But early in spring 

They will come back to me, 
From the warm sunny South, 
Singing “ Chick-a-dee-dee.” 





A LAKE SUPERIOR LEGEND.* 


BY WIRT SIKES. 


A GREAT many years ago, when nobody lived 
in the United States, because there were none; 
when there were no houses in New York or Bos- 
ton, nor within thousands of miles of them either ; 
when there were no railroads in the world, and 
no magazines for young folks; when nobody but 
Indian warriors trod the forests that stretched 
over the whole land, for miles and miles together, 
full of panthers, wolves, bears, and other wild 
beasts — But this is such a long sentence, that I 
shali have to begin all over again. , 

Two young Indians were walking along the 
banks of a little river that emptied its waters 
into Lake Superior, the broadest and deepest 
lake in the whole world. It was so long ago— 
before your grandfather was born, to tell the 
whole truth —that I have forgotten what the 
names of either of these young men were. They 
were looking fur a tame wolf that they had lost. 
One of the young men had three eagles’ feathers 
stuck upon his head; the other had but two. 
The tame wolf had belonged to him of the two 
feathers, who was a very nice sort of a young 


* The traditions of the tribes who were the original lords of 
the Lake Superior country, are full of the weird and fantastic, 
and are still credited by the wretched remnants of those tribes 
that remain inhabitants of the country. My interest was much 
excited in this direction, one summer day that I chanced to 
meet an aged Ojibway in that far region, whose many novelties 
give it an extraordinary attraction to me. He spoke our lan- 
guage brokenly, but was very willing to talk, especially after I 


man, and who had been much attached to the 
tame wolf, that used to follow him around like a 
dog, and eat out of his hand. But the young 
man of the three feathers was an ugly fellow, 
and was very fond of knocking down his mother 
and jumping on her, a thing she very much dis- 
liked. The truth was that this young rascal had 
killed the tame wolf himself, and flung his body 
into a gully behind his friend’s wigwam. So of 
course they did not find what they were looking 
for, at which the three- feathered wretch pre- 
tended to be very sorry. 

As they walked along the river-bank, they 
presently came to a great cave, and looking in, 
were tempted by curiosity to see what it was 
like. So they went in; and after groping along 
for a while over its slimy, slippery stones, they 
came to an outlet at the other end. What was 
their surprise at seeing before them a strange 
and beautiful land, that they had never before 
heard of, where herds of buffalo were grazing, 
and great numbers of eagles flying about in the 
air. Suddenly, a hnge giant appeared before 


had given him a trifle of money, — that open sesame to so many 
wonders and delights. He told me much, in his broken and 
confused way, of the olden legends and traditions of that vast 
and picturesque region; and on my return to New York, I was 
led to devote some time to studying what has been printed, by 
students of our aboriginal mythology, on the general theme. The 
present story is an effort to weave together two or three tradi- 
tional legends, — Algonquin, Ojibway, Mandan, and Arkansas. 
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them, who looked down upon them curiously. 
He was such a monster, that his head seemed to 
be in the clouds, and the tallest of the two young 
men was no higher than the top of the giant’s 
foot. 

“ Hallo, little people! ” roared the giant. “Who 
are you?” 

The young men were greatly terrified when 
they heard him roar; but it seems he was a 
good-natured giant, which was a thing so strange, 
that I don’t know as you will hardly believe it is 
true. 

“T am afraid I shall crush you if I take you 
in my hands,” said the giant, bending over them 
and smiling till his huge mouth looked like a cave 
itself. Nevertheless, he picked them up very 
carefully, and they sat down in the palm of his 
hand, and he walked away with them. 

It must have been like riding in a balloon, ‘as 
they looked over the edge of the giant’s hand 
upon the tops of the trees down below them. 
However, the giant strode along through the for- 
est, stepping over the tops of the tall pines as if 
they had been nothing but bulrushes. By and 
by they reached the village where the giant lived 
with his wife and family, and surrounded by his 
neighbors, all of whom were giants like himself. 
They were welcomed with great delight by the 
good-natured giant people; and, after a hearty 
supper of buffalo’s meat, they were put to bed. 

The next day they went out to hunt buffalo. 
The giants knew of no way to kill the buffaloes 
but by throwing huge rocks at them; and this 
often spoiled a good many by smashing thém to 
a jelly, and grinding the bones all up together 
with the flesh. But when they saw the young 
men kill the animals with their bows and arrows, 
the giants were much delighted, and nothing 
would do but the young men must show them 
how to make bows and arrows for themselves. 

The giants were at war with the eagles, which 
flew about in such numbers as to be very annoy- 
ing, and the only way they could kill them was 
by throwing rocks, too; but the eagles flew so 
fast that they killed very few. When they 
learned the way to kill them with bows and ar- 
rows, the giants were doubly pleased; and they 
gave the young men all the eagles’ feathers they 
could carry, and permitted them to depart. The 
young men were very glad, you may be sure, for 
eagles’ feathers were as precious to them as 
money would be to you; and the young men 
knew that when they got back to their homes 
with such a load of eagles’ feathers, they would 
be rich all their lives. 
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It took them three days to get back to the 
cave from the giants’ village; and when they 
reached it at last, what was their horror at find- 
ing its entrance blocked up by a colossal serpent, 
which glared upon them with frightful eyes, but 
would not leave the cave so that they could pass. 
For a long time they did not know what to do, 
and feared they would have to go back to the 
giants’ village for help ; but finally it occurred to 
them to roast the monster out. Accordingly, they 
gathered a great heap of wood, and set it on fire 
with some tinder, and it roared up in a great 
flame ; but the monster would not budge. The 
consequence was that he was roasted to death. 
So much for being obstinate. 

“T am very hungry,” said the young man who 
had three feathers on his head,—the ugly one, 
who had killed his friend’s tame wolf. “I won- 
der if this meat would not be good to eat!” 

“Don’t touch it,” said the other. 

But he declared he would ; and he did. 

“Tt’s first-rate,” said he, as he champed the 
greasy snake’s meat with his greedy teeth. “ You 
eat some, too.” 

“ No,” was the reply. 
have a little corn left.” 

Saying which, he drew from his pouch a few 
kernels of the parched corn with which the giants 
had supplied them on leaving their village, and 
made a frugal meal. 

Then they resumed their way homeward. But, 
ere long, something dreadful happened to the one 
who had eaten of the serpent’s flesh ; his head 
began to swell in the most extraordinary man- 
ner, and his face began to itch like fire. When 
they were still more than a mile from home, he 
dropped down upon the ground, and declared 
that he was too sick to go further. He begged 
his friend not to leave him,.and so the kind- 
hearted young man took him on his back and 
carried him home. 

The next day his head was swollen bigger 
than ever; he itched dreadfully all over ; and be- 
fore night his body began to turn black, and in a 
little while he was transformed into a serpent. 

Then he begged to be carried to the great 
Mississippi River, and, though it was a long dis- 
tance off, his desire was complied with. As soon 
as he got to the river, he dived headlong into the 
water, but immediately rose to the surface again. 

“There are too many serpents already down 
below,” said he ; “they do not like me, and will 
not let me stay. But there is a lake in the 
depths of a dark wood, far to the west; carry 
me thither, for that is to be my home.” 


“T am hungry, but I 
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They obeyed; and, guided by the directions of 
the serpent, conveyed him to the dark lake, and 
set him down. Immediately he uttered a great 
shriek, and plunged into the black waters, while 
darkness fell over the sky, and a loud clap of 
thunder shook the walls of heaven. : 

From that day the lake was known by the 
pame of “Lake of Demons,” and the serpent 
became the terrible Meshekenabek, the chief of 
the serpent demons that dwelt therein. He be- 
came the terror of the land, and the Indians 
were wont to offer up sacrifices to appease his 


» ars was the good man of the Lake 
Superior world, and was mighty in power. Hith- 
erto he had reigned supreme in the land, and was 
loved by all, because he scattered blessings every- 
where. He could leap over extensive regions of 
country at a bound, and could transform himself 
into any shape he would. His voice was like the 
thunder when he spoke, but he could change it 
to the softness and music of a loving and gentle 
woman’s. Now the Great Serpent, Meshekena- 


bek began to dispute his dominion, and many 
were the struggles they had, in which the serpent 
was always worsted, but not killed; and great 
was the mischief the huge reptile accomplished 


in one way or another. 

Manabozho had a beautiful young cousin, who 
lived in his own lodge, and whom he greatly 
loved. One day when he came back from one 
of his long journeys, Manabozho found that his 
cousin was gone from the lodge. He shouted his 
cousin’s name again and again in his voice of 
thunder, but no answer came back to him. Then 
he searched about for his cousin’s footprints in 
the sand, and in his search he saw the trail of 
the Great Serpent. Then he knew that his 
dreadful enemy had stolen away his cousin, and 
he started in pursuit. Over mountains and 
plains, through forests and across rivers, he fol- 
lowed the serpent’s trail, till it ended in the Lake 
of Demons, where it entered the water. 

With his magical eyes Manabozho looked 
down into the black lake, and saw the serpent at 
the bottom where he lived, surrounded by his at- 
tendants and companions. They were all fright- 
ful and monstrous in form ; but the greater part 
of them were serpents like their master, though 
not so huge and terrible as he. Meshekenabek 
was in the centre of the writhing throng, with 
his coils thrown around the body of Manabozho’s 
unfortunate cousin, whom he was torturing fright- 
fully. The serpent’s head was red like blood, 
and his two eyes glowed like balls of fire; while 
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all over his body he was armed with metallic 
scales, of every color of the rainbow, which glis- 
tened and glittered beneath the gloomy waters. 

Then Manabozho resolved upon a terrible ven- 
geance, knowing that he could not rescue his 
cousin, nor even recover the beautiful body. He 
commanded the clouds to pass out of the sky, and 
leave the sun unobstructed. He bade the winds 
cease to blow, and the air to become heavy and 
hot over the serpents’ lake. Then he directed 
the sun to pour down its rays in a fierce stream 
upon the surface of the lake. 

This being done, Manabozho took his bows 
and arrows, and stationed himself near the shore 
where the serpents would be most likely to ap- 
pear, and transformed himself into a broken tree- 
stump, whose top appeared to have been blown 
away in some gale. ‘There he waited. 

Hotter and hotter streamed the sun, and by 
and by the water began to boil and bubble be- 
neath the fierce rays. The serpents began to 
grow exceedingly uncomfortable. They lifted 
their horrible heads and glared angrily through 
the waters at the sun, and squirmed about in the 
hot water, seeking in vain for relief. 

Hotter and hotter streamed the sun, and now 
the serpents whispered to one another their fears 
that Manabozho had come for his revenge. Two 
or three of them were sent to the surface to see 
if they could discover him anywhere about; and 
they lifted their heads above the water and lis- 
tened for his footsteps. But they heard nothing, 
and saw nothing. So they descended with fiery 
hisses through the hot water, and told the Great 
Serpent that Manabozho wes asleep. 

Hotter and hotter streamed the sun, and now 
the water steamed and boiled furiously, and the 
serpents dashed about in such commotion that the 
hot water flew hissing upon the rocky shores; 
and at last the Great Serpent arose to the sur- 
face and moved slowly toward the shore, with the 
sun glittering upon his blood-red head. He 
emerged upon the shore near where Manabozho 
stood disguised as a stump, and was followed by 
the whole horrible brood, who covered the scene 
with their trailing forms. They looked around 
everywhere for some trace of their great enemy, 
Manabozho, and seeing the broken stump, sus- 
pected it might be one of his cunning disguises. 
One of them wound his tail around the stump, 
and tried hard to pull it into the lake; but 
Manabozho stood firm, though he came very 
near laughing outright,— for the serpent’s tail 
tickled him under the ribs till he could hardly 
bear it. 
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After a while, they all stretched themselves 
out, or coiled themselves up, in the shade of the 
forest. The Great Serpent, whose body was 
nearly half a mile long, wound himself around 
and around among the trees, and soon dropped 
off to sleep. Soon they were all asleep, except 
one who had been set to watch for the footsteps 
of Manabozho. The sentinel was not very watch- 
ful, however ; besides, he was parboiled, and that 
made him drowsy. 

Manabozho stood quite near that part of the 
Great Serpent in which his heart lay, and he 
could distinctly see its beating against the sides 
of the evil reptile. Drawing a poisoned arrow 
from his quiver, he launched it into the monster’s 
heart, and then strode away over the forest, ten 
miles at astride. The Great Serpent uttered a 
howl that shook the mountains, and startled all 
the wild beasts for fifty miles around, and 
plunged into the boiling lake again, followed by 
his attendants in dire confusion. 

But nothing could save the Great Serpent 


now from death. The poisoned arrow rankled 


in Meshekenabek’s black heart, and he knew he 
must die. Then his wrath increased an hundred 
fold, and the evil spirits who waited on him made 
the lake resound with their angry shrieks. They 
lashed the waters till they rose in a flood, and 
overspread the banks of the lake, and rolled in a 
seething torrent through the forest in pursuit of 
Manabozho. Looking back, Manabozho saw the 
flood coming, crushing the trees in its way, and 
sweeping huge rocks before it; while on the crest 
of the waves rode the fourm of the Great Serpent, 
black all over like ghe midnight, in his dying 
agonies, but with his fierce head uplifted, and 
darting angry flames from his eyes. 

When Manabozho saw this, he knew that the 
Serpent would cover the whole land with water 
before he would give up. 

“ My children will all be drowned,” said he, as 
he thought of the many Indian tribes that looked 
up to him as their great father. 

So he hurried from village to village, bidding 
the warriors take their squaws and their little 
ones, and flee to the mounfains, for the Great 
Serpent was covering the land with water in his 
dying wrath, and they would all perish. 

Wildly the affrighted people fied, and every 
mountain was soon covered. Manabozho hurried 
still onward, and at last came to a pause on the 
summit of the highest mountain that looks down 
upon Lake Superior. Around him were a number 
of women and children, and all. sorts of animals, 
huddled together on the mountain-top, looking 
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out upon the steadily spreading flood. Soon 
every mountain was covered except that on which 
Manabozho stood, and still the waves were ris- 
ing. So a raft was constructed, and all the peo- 
ple and all the animals got upon it; and in a lit- 
tle while the waters had flooded this mountain, 
too, and floated the raft. 

Manabozho now knew that the Great Serpent 
was dead; but still the waters did not disperse, 
and they floated in great loneliness about for 
many days, till many died, and all became fright- 
ened. 

“ Why do you not send off the waters ?” they 
said to him, reproachfully. “ Where is the beau- 
tiful earth, and our hunting-grounds ?” 

But, alas! Manabozho was helpless. 

“T cannot rebuild the earth,” said he, “ be- 
cause I have nothing to commence with.” 

And so they floated for more days. Manaboz- 
ho felt very sorry ; but he said again, “I have 
nothing to commence with.” 

He sent out the birds to find food where they 
would; and as they could fly, they sought far 
and near, but in vain. 

Now, in those early days, you must know that 
the crow was a lovely bird. His feathers were 
as white as snow, he was a beautiful singer, and 
he lived on berries and fruits altogether. One 
night he came back to the raft looking very 
guilty, and flying very slowly and heavily. 

“You have been feasting on human flesh!” 
cried Manabozho, in a voice of thunder. “ You 
have found the body of some one of my unfortu- 
nate children floating on the waves, and you have 
eaten of it.” 

“No,” said the crow; “ it is not true.” 

The next night, when the crow came back, he 
looked more guilty than before, and flew more 
slowly and heavily. 

“ Wicked bird!” said Manabozho, “dare you 
deny that you are gorged with human flesh?” 

Then the crow put one of his white wings be- 
fore his eyes, and blushed very much; but he 
dared not deny it. 

“ From this day forth,” thundered Manabozho, 
“you are accursed. Your flesh and your feath- 
ers shall be black, carrion shall be your food, and 
your voice shall be no longer musical.” 

The poor crow felt very unhappy, and went 
off by himself, wishing he had not played the 
glutton. Then he noticed with horror that his 
feathers were turning black; and when he 
opened his mouth to sing, nothing came forth but 
a discordant “ Caw, caw, caw!” 

The days went on, and still there was nothing 
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to be seen but water, water, water. What would 
become of them they did not know. 

“Tf I had even so much as three grains of 
earth in my hands to begin upon,” said Mana- 
bozho, “I would rebuild the land. Without it, I 
am helpless.” 

At this the beaver spoke. 

“JT am a famous diver,” said she ; “I will try 
and get some earth.” 

Into the water she plunged, and was gone a 
long, long time, searching after the bottom. At 
last she floated to the surface again, and they 
found that she was dead. They opened her 
hands tenderly, but there was no earth in them. 

Then the otter spoke. 

“Tam a famous diver,” said he; “I will see 
what I can do.” 

And in he plunged, and down and down and 
down he went; but only to come up again with 
the life gone out of his body, and nothing in his 
claws. 

“ Alas, alas!” cried all the people, “we are 
doomed! We shall never see the earth again.” 

Then the muskrat spoke. — 

“T am a famous diver,” said he; “and I can- 
not bear to see you cry. I will find the earth, 
or die like my friends the beaver and the otter.” 

The muskrat was gone so long that the people 
had begun to give up all hope, when they finally 
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saw him, too, arise. He had just strength to 
swim to the raft and crawl aboard, when he also 
died. They looked in his paws, and between 
two of his tiny fingers, to their great joy, they 
found three grains of earth. The warriors em- 
braced each other, the women wept for joy, and 
the children danced all over the raft in such glee, 
that one of them tumbled overboard, and they 
had a great time fishing him out. 

Manabozho took the three grains of earth in 
his hand, and held them in the sun till they were 
dry. Then he rubbed them together, and blew 
the dust out upon the waters. Immediately the 
flood began to subside, and the raft went down, 
down, till it rested upon the land again, and the 
people rushed out into the mud in great joy. 

Ever after that, until the white man came, the 
Indians held the beaver, the otter, and the musk- 
rat sacred among animals. The Great Serpent 
appeared no more, and his attendants fled back to 
the Lake of Demons, from which they never 
after dured emerge. 

Manabozho lived to a good old age, and then 
died, lamented by all. He was buried on an isl- 
and in Lake Superior, which is to this day called 
Manitou Island in his honor. I was on that isl- 
and myself only last summer. There is but one 
white man living upon it, even to this day. All 
the rest of the people are Indians. 





THE YOUNG VIRGINIANS. 


BY PORTE CRAYON. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Tue day following the Raccoon Hunt de- 
scribed in our last chapter,* the boys failed to 
make their appearance at the breakfast table, and 
although Mrs. Stockfield kept the meal waiting 
for them, it remained untouched until the twelve 
o'clock dinner took its place. The sleepers were 
then aroused, and came down yawning, with 
swelled eyes, and legs quite sore and stiff, but 
hungry as young bears. Papa Stockfield laughed 
at their used up condition, and declared that, at 
their age, he was worth the three put together, 
owing to his having been raised rough and 
healthy. 

The amiable mamma defended the boys, insist- 


* See the Riverside for August, 1868. The Author's health 
has prevented him from resuming his pen earlier. 


ing that it was impossible for young people to be 
healthier than her boys; and although her mem- 
ory was not old enough to enable her to gainsay 
papa’s boasting, she didn’t doubt when the boys 
arrived at his age, either of them would be worth 
two of him. All laughed heartily at this sally, 
and Papa Stockfield chucked his dame under the 
chin, saying it was her smart tongue that first won 
his heart. 

After dinner the boys all declared they felt as 
good as new, and readily accepted Uncle Gabe’s 
invitation to see a’coon fight in the water. Gabe 
was driving a load of wheat to the mill, and the 
three boys quickly scrambled up the sides of the 
wagon and seated themselves on the plump sacks. 
On touching a sack beside him, Beverly hastily 
drew back his hard, for he felt some living animal 
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within it, and heard a low, spiteful snarl. This 
was the big coon captured the night before, 
which Uncle Gabe had carefully preserved to 
exhibit his prowess on another field with the 
dogs. 

Arrived at the mill, the wheat was duly de- 
livered, and the tally scored upon a rough scrap 
of paper by the miller, and carefully bestowed in 
a crevice between the cloth and the lining of 
Gabe’s coat. ‘i hen the great ’coon hunter shoul- 
dered the bag containing the game, and, with a 
cheery shout, stalked across the meadow: to the 
mill-dam, followed by all the dogs and idlers, 
black and white, in the settlement. Gabe halted 
at a convenient spot on the bank, and proceeding 
to untie his bag, ordered his followers to hold the 
dogs. The command was obeyed with alacrity, 
and the game dogs, each collared by one or more 
boys, suspecting some sport afoot, began yelping 
and prancing violently. 

The raccoon was turned out; and as soon as 
he recovered from his bewilderment, bristled up, 
and faced his noisy enemies. An inexperienced 
pup, having broken loose, rushed at him with 
open mouth, but receiving a sharp scratch across 
his nose and eyes, he retreated as rapidly as he 
had attacked, and stood at a respectful distance, 
howling and barking. 

The raccoon, meanwhile, began moving toward 
the water, shuffling and backing, so as not to give 
his enemies a chance to attack him behind. Then 
plunging in, he swam in a direct line for the op- 
posite shore ; but before he got half way across, 
he saw there a party of boys and dogs ready to 
seize him, should he attempt to land. Thus 
headed off, he turned, and continued swimming 
down the middle of the pond, followed by several 
of the younger dogs, of whose pursuit he seemed 
to take but little heed. 

Presently the foremost of the pursuers got so 
close, that, raising his head from the water, with 
open mouth, he seemed about to swallow the 
quiet, heJpless-looking game. To the dog’s amaze- 
ment, and the astonishment of the spectators, 
the eager and over-confident snap caught noth- 
ing but a mouthful of dirty water; while at the 
same instant the raccoon was seen perched upon 
the dog’s head, biting and scratching at his ease, 
and with the utmost coolness. The unlucky dog 
yelped and strangied in utter helplessness, and 
would presently have been drowned, had not one 
of his companions come up at the moment, and 
supposing he now had a sure thing of it, made a 
dash and a snap at the rider. His jaws also 
closed on air, and with the quickness of a jug- 
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gler’s sleight, the nimble raccoon had transferred 
his seat to the head of the new-comer. The re- 
lieved dog, half-drowned and bleeding, lost no 
time in making his way to the nearest land, where 
he shivered, barked, and whined, but could not 
be persuaded to enter the water again. 

A dozen or twenty dogs, singly, or by twos 
and threes, had tried their fortunes in the same 
manner, and had all mst the same fate, several 
having been so nearly drowned, that their owners 
had been obliged to plunge into the water to res- 
cue them. At each fresh onset and failure, the 
spectators yelled, shouted, and applauded ; some 
encouraging a favorite dog, but most taking part 
with the gallant and indefatigable “’coon.” 

The dogs lent their voices to the outcry, but 
it was observed that none could be induced to 
try a second venture, and the older and more ex- 
perienced could neither be forced or cajoled to 
try it at all. The victorious game still swam 
stoutly and steadily up and down, eying with 
quiet defiance the crowds of enemies which lined 
the shores, seeming to ask with his keen eyes, — 
“ Any more customers, eh? Come on; I’m 
ready for you; but come quick, if you please, 
for I’m getting tired and chilled.” 

From time to time a new-comer from the mill 
would arrive with a fresh dog, who would rush 
in, get his ducking, and then scramble out to join 
the impotent and shivering company of his fel- 
lows on the banks. 

At length there were no more responses to the 
raccoon’s challenge, for neither orders, nor coax- 
ing, nor reproaches, nor threats, could induce an- 
other dog to enter the watery arena. At the 
same time it was evident that the raccoon was 
failing; and after swimming and fighting continu- 
ously for half an hour in the cold pond, he was 
seen to make his way to the shallow water, and 
there seated himself to rest on a tussock of dried 
rushes. 

Old Bogus all this while had never moved 
from Gabriel's side, and, except by the glitter of 
his eye, he showed no sign of excitement or in- 
terest in the sport. The boys had tried various 
dodges to get him into the water, but he paid not 
the slightest attention to them ; and when an ia- 
discreet young negro attempted to drag him for- 
ward, the impertinence was resented by a vicious 
snap, which stopped further meddling. 

At length, the Stockfield boys, seeing the sport 
growing tame, and ambitious to show the superi- 
ority of their brag dog, demanded of Uncle Gabe 
that he should send Bogie in. Gabe, in seeming 
obedience, snapped his fingers, and with a whoop, 
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ordered Bogue to take the coon. The whoop 
had not the usual stirring ring ; but Bogue looked 
up into his master’s face with an uneasy, inquir- 
ing look, and answered only with a low whine, 
wagging his tail irresolutely the while. Any one 
versed in the language of dogs, might easily have 
‘nterpreted his answer. 

“Master,” he seemed to say, “are you really 


but kept his sharp eyes fixed upon every motion 
of the raccoon. 

When at length the wearied animal settled 
himself to rest upon the tussock of rushes, 
Bogue, all unbidden, made a sudden dash through 
the shallow water, and seizing the poor ’coon by 
the nape of the neck, brought him triumphantly 
to land, and never stopping until he had dragged 
him into the meadow at least fifty steps from the 
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in earnest in ordering your faithful servant on 
this fool’s errand, that nothing but a raw puppy 
would undertake? Do you really wish Bogue 
to disgrace himself in his old days?” Then, with 
a quicker motion of his tail, and a jolly half bark, 
half growl, he continued, —“ Ah! I see; you're 
only joking, — pretending to please these green 
boys.” And so old Bogue sat down again quietly, 
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pond. Here he gave him a series of shakings, 
which would soon have ended his troubles, had 
not Gabe, at the instance of Beverly, again in- 
terfered to save him alive. 

As the old man held the raccoon aloft by the 
tail, all the defeated puppies gathered around, 
jumping and yelping with the most furious valor. 
From the crowd of men and boys arose various 
outcries, —“ Fling him in the water again!” 
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“ Let the big dog finish him!” “Bag him, and 
let him rest for another fight !” 

Gabe turned deferentially to Beverly, — “What- 
ever young master says? He shall be judge.” 
Then said Beverly, —“ He has fought so well, 
he shall have his freedom.” So the raccoon was 
carried to the woods, and liberated accordingly. 

After this satisfactory conclusion of their high 
sports, the boys were contented to amuse them- 
selves about home for several days ; for, although 
they did not like to acknowledge it, their legs 
were still sore from their long night tramp. 

But there was no lack of amusement for all 
hours of the day. Sometimes they accompanied 
Gabe in his rounds to feed the stock on the farm. 
Again they were entertained watching the behav- 
ior of the domestic animals that enlivened the 
lawn with their friendships, capers, jealousies, and 
bickerings. Then they hunted rats, which wére 
plentiful; and an occasional rabbit, started in the 
cabbage patch, followed by the dogs and little 
negroes, created as much excitement and noise as 
a regular fox or stag hunt. 

And when rats were shy and rabbits scarce, 
ground-squirrels were always on hand, and easily 
caught, for when chased, they quickly took re- 
fuge in a stone heap or hollow fence-rail. Then 
the boys would set an old hat, or a jacket with 
the sleeves tied up, at one opening, while one 
punched at the other with a stick ; and the fright- 
ened little animal, endeavoring to escape from his 
more active enemy, usually ran plump into the 
net prepared for him. Then the Stockfield boys 
were especially adroit in securing them without 
being bitten, which requires no litue skill. Once 
firmly caught by the back of the -neck, it was 
easy to put them into a wired box, where, in a 
few days, they would become quiet enough to 
take their nuts or corn from your hand. Then 
they could be taken out and tied with a string, 
or, what is better, a leather collar and light chain, 
whéh they would sit upon your knee, suffer them- 
selves to be gently caressed, and when alarmed, 
take refuge in your sleeve or pockets; where, 
finding themselves snug and warm, they would 
nestle until they became hungry, or had to be 
pulled out by force. But with all their beauty 
and seeming innocence, these little pets are not 
to be trusted, and will, upon the slightest provo- 
cation, or even without apparent cause, inflict se- 
vere and painful bites, sometimes making their 
teeth meet in the flesh, and then their little mas- 
ters are obliged to choke them loose, and are 
generally glad to be rid of them. 

Beverly, forewarned, was prudent enough to 
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save his fingers; but Joe Stockfield, in showing 
off the surprising tameness of one he had caught 
the day before, was badly bitten through the 
thumb-nail. He was about to kill the squirrel in 
his anger, but the other boys laughed him out of 
it, telling him he should not kill the poor little 
thing for mistaking his thumb-nail for a grain of 
corn. Joe, who had always piqued himself on 
his manly endurance of bites, scratches, and 
hurts of all kinds, was obliged to join in the 
laugh ; and, forgiving the squirrel, put him back 
in his box for farther trial. One day the boys 
were sitting in their room, preparing some strings 
for rabbit snares, when they heard a terrible out- 
ery in the yard,—a hideous screeching and 
cackling among the poultry, mingled with human 
voices, chattering and scolding at their highest 
pitch. The alarm was increased by the voice of 
Farmer Stockfield, shouting lustily for some one 
to bring his gun. 

The boys ran down-stairs in haste, to ascertain 
what was the matter. Papa Stockfield was sit- 
ting in his usual seat, with his corn-cob pipe, and 
seeing the boys, ordered one of them to hand him 
his rifle immediately. 

It seems that a hawk of the largest size had 
swooped upon the fowls, and carried off a fine 
chicken from within a few steps of the kitchen 
door; and, as if to aggravate the offense by his 
insolence, had sailed off, and settled upon a dead 
tree not a hundred yards distant, to eat his game 
in sight of the household. Papa Stockfield 
chuckled as Bob handed him his long flint-lock 
rifle, and ammunition-bag ; laying aside his pipe, 
he said, —“ Ha, ha! the old rogue; this is the 
twentieth time at least, to my knowledge; and 
he’s getting more impudent every day. He used 
to catch one now and then straying in the meadow. 
Then he took them in the lane. Now he comes 
into the yard; and to-morrow I reckon he'll be 
in the kitchen, and take them off the spit. Ha, 


‘ha! stand back, boys: I'll split him.” 


Without leaving his chair, the farmer rested 
his gun against a post that supported the porch 
roof. He aimed deliberately, then took down his 
piece to wipe the flint. He raised it again, and 
discovered a cobweb on the forward sight. This 
was rubbed off, and again the rifle was leveled. 
Everybody was breathless, and the boys ground 
their teeth with impatience. 

Bob was ready to cry, and whispered vehe- 
mently, “He’s going to fly. I think pap is the 
slowest old” — The rifle cracked, and the hawk 
fell fluttering and wilirling to the ground. The 
boys, negroes, and animals all screamed and 
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shouted together with delight. Papa Stockfield 
chuckled with satisfaction, and putting aside his 
gun, resumed his pipe. 

The boys, meanwhile, had started in a race to 
fetch the game. On arriving at the spot, they 
saw the body of the chicken with the head neatly 
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dead; for he sat straight up, and his firm eye 
looked defiance at the approaching troop. 

“Stand back there,” cried Joe Stockfield, whose 
aching thumb had inade him thoughtful ; “if that 
fellow gets hold of you, you won’t think he’s a 
ground-squirrel.” 
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bitten off, but otherwise undamaged. One of the 
negroes immediately snatched it, saying, “ White 
folks mought be too high to eat arter a gent’man 
hawk, but I an’t.” 

A little distance off, perched upon a rock, sat 
the hawk, with a broken wing, but by no means 


Beverly, less acquainted with the nature of the 
enemy, but excited by his great size and defiant 
scowl, seized a stick, and stepped forward to fin- 
ish him by a rap over the head. Before he had 
time to strike, the hawk leaped from the ground 
and darted into his face, seizing his advanced 
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hand with its left claw, tearing through his jacket- 
flap with the other. 

Beverly at once felt the great strength and 
sharp talons of his antagonist, which was nearly 
as large as a turkey, and armed with claws full 
two inches long. But he did not lose his pres- 
ence of mind, although the iron grasp of the bird 
rendered his right hand helpless; he seized its 
neck with his left hand, and leaning forward, set 
his foot firmly on its other leg, thereby holding 
it, with its deadly armament of nails, from doing 
further mischief. 

Then the bold boy and the savage bird stood 
at a dead lock, looking defiance at each other, and 
each unable to move without giving his antago- 
nist an advantage. The hawk’s long talons were 
found to have pierced clean through the palm of 
Beverly’s hand, the point of the thumb-nail of 
the claw coming out at the back. 

His companions, white and black, were too 
much scared to make a noise; and while some of 
the younger blacks ran away to the house to give 
the alarm, the Stockfield boys, and the remaining 
negroes, crowded around with sticks and stones, 
to kill the hawk as quick as possible. 

But Beverly stoutly ordered them to desist, 
showing them the condition of his hand, and de- 
claring, if they attempted to release him in that 
way, the bird would tear his hand to pieces in its 
death struggles. 

One of the negroes then took it by the neck 
and wings, holding it as steadily as possible, while 
Bob and Joe, as gently as they could, took hold 
of the opposite claws with their fingers, and pulled 
with all their force. Their combined efforts could 
not move the hawk’s toes in the least; but, as 
Beverly told them, only made it grasp tighter. 
During this trial, our young hero’s face was pale 
but firm. He made no outcry, but begged the 
boys to let go, as their well intended efforts only 
made matters worse. What was to be done? 
“ Hold!” cried Beverly. “I have thought of a 
way to fix him. Get my knife from my right 
pocket, and cut the sinews of his leg.” Bob took 
the idea in a twinkling; and, getting out the 
knife, went to work. As the sinews, one after 
another, were cut, the hawk’s grasp relaxed, and 
the helpless claws were then drawn out easily and 
smoothly. This done, they all sprang back ; and 
the bird, released, resumed his seat upon the rock, 
trailing his broken wing and half-severed leg with 
difficulty, but his eye still glaring with vindictive 
courage. 
“ Now let us finish him with stones!” cried 
the boys. But the red had returned to Beverly's 
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cheek, and he cried fiercely,— “No! he’s my 
game ; and I’ll batter his brains out with the same 
stick I began with.” 

Before they could remonstrate, he had already 
seized his stick and fallen to. The hawk snapped 
its beak viciously, and, dodging his blow, made 
another flutter at him ; but its effort failed, and it 
fell beneath the redoubled blows of the excited 
boy. As he died, his last motion was an effort 
to claw; and the last glance of his eye, one of 
defiance. 

Beverly then tied up his wounded hand with 
his handkerchief, while one of the negroes shoul- 
dered the dead marauder. 

“ How plucky you were,” said Bob Stockfield ; 
“ didn’t it hurt awful ?” 

“T wish [ was as brave as that hawk,” replied 
Beverly. 

“Td rather be as brave as my spangled roos- 
ter,” said Joe ; “ you ought to see him fight. To 
be sure, the chicken-cock is a gentleman, and 
fights fair, and the hawk is only a savage rob- 
ber; but didn’t he die game ?” 

As they returned to the house, they met the 
whole family hastening out in alarm. Even the 
fat farmer had left his chair, and was waddling 
down the path to meet them. 

Seeing that nobody was dead, he began laugh- 
ing, “ Ho, ho! you went to fight a crippled hawk, 
did you! Ha, ha! you won’t try it again, my 
boy, I'll warrant you.” 

Seeing the wounds in Beverly’s hand, and 
hearing his boys’ flaming account of how he stood 
up to the hawk, the farmer patted him on the 
head heartily. “I like that; I like your pluck, 
my boy; rough and hardy, rough and hardy, — 
that’s the way I was raised. It will do you good; 
look at me.” 

,. Joe whispered half aloud to Beverly, “ Papa 
don’t look as if he’d been raised on hawks’ claws; 
does he?” 

“ Ah, you jolly brat! you’ve got your moth- 
er’s smartness ; but wait until you've worked as 
hard as I have done.” 

The good dame had her salve and dressings 
ready in a trice, for she had frequent calls for her 
skill in minor surgery. Beverly’s hand was neat- 
ly and comfortably bound up, and slung in 4 
handkerchief, with numerous warnings and in- 
structions in regard to using it, or getting it 
knocked ; for, although little painful at first, it 
might become inflamed, and bring on lock-jaw- 

As this accident put an end to all the romps 
and plans for wild sport, for some time to come, 
Beverly concluded to return home on the follow- 
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ing day. He wished to go on horseback as he 
had come, but the kind mother would not hear of 
it; and the old carriage, which had been occupied 
as a hen-house for the last six months, was 
brushed up for the occasion. 

Then came the boys to take leave, with tears 


Stockfield, with more judgment, advised them not 
to trouble the little gentleman with raising all the 


farm-stock, but that they might keep them for 
him until he came to make them another visit. 

“But he must have the pups, mamma; you 
know they are Gyp’s pups, and she is the best 
rabbit-dog in the county.” 
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in their eyes, and with a perfect menagerie of 
presents, which they insisted Beverly should take 
with him. There were pigs, lambs, chickens, a 
colt, and two puppies. 

Beverly was embarrassed, and declared that 
the carriage woulan’t carry them all; but Mrs. 


“You chuckleheads!” cried Papa Stockfield ; 
“the pups haven't got their eyes open yet. Let 
them alone ; and when they are big enough, I'll 
carry them in to him in my saddle-bags.” 

And so, with many regrets, and promises of 
future sports and pleasures, the young friends 
parted. 





TOM AND JOM. 


THERE were two horses that drew a street car 
over rails in the city. They looked exactly 
alike, except that one had a white spot over his 
tail, and this was the only way that the stable- 
men and driver could tell him from the other, and 
yet they were quite different. The name of the 
one distinguished by the white mark was Tom ; 
the name of the other was John. So the driver 
and the stable-men called him ; but he was rather 
deaf, and, like deaf people, apt to seem a little 
dull. He thought his name was Jom, and that 
the driver, and stable-men, and Tom, who was al- 
Ways next to him, called him by that name. 

They had travelled together, Tom and Jom, as 
long as either could remember, and were getting 
to be somewhat old; still they jogged on in the 


same track with a rattling car at their heels, day 
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after day. They went down one street and up 
another, and into a third for a very long way; 
and after stopping a short while, started off again, 
and soon were in the first street again ; and down 
that they went, and up the other, and so round 
and round, only at noon stopping for a lunch, and 
at night stopping for rest; the next day they 
started out and got into the middle of the track, 
and the car was hung on to them, and off they 
jogged again, rain or shine, hot _cold, down the 
street and up the next, and into che third. 

As Tom and Jom moved along, they wagged 
their heads, and shook their tails a little; but 
they could not see each other very well, since 
they wore old-fashioned blinders. So they looked 
ahead. Yet they could talk to one another for 
all that. Tom liked talking best in the even- 
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ing, when it was quiet about them, and he did 
not have toraise his voice so much; but Jom 
liked rather to talk in the day-time, when carts 
were rattling about them, because, like other deaf 
people, he could hear better then. So it was 
that one day when they had started out on their 
regular journey, they fell into conversation. 

“Well,” said Jom, “we seem to be going 
again — eh, Tom?” 

“QO, don’t talk yet,” complained Tom. “ Do 
wait tili evening. It’s so noisy. Besides, I feel 
so stupid always in the morning.” 

“Yes,” said Jom, who was a little apt to re- 
peat himself, —“ yes, we seem to be going again. 
We've got a good long day before us, a good long 
day.” 

“Just hear him,” groaned Tom. “I say, John,” 
he shouted. 

“ Well?” said Jom. 

“Don’t you wish it was night?” 

“You needn’t speak so loud. I hear well 
enough in the day-time. Why, do you think 
we shall get there then —eh, Tom? It looks like 
it. We've been going so long now, we must be 
*most there. Let me see; yesterday and day be- 
fore, and then day before that, and then the day 
those men were trying to get up those two long 
black things, that always seem to be going just 
ahead of us. O, no doubt we are almost there!” 
and he waggled his head sagely. 

“T never did see such a—!” cried Tom. 
“You don’t suppose it will be any different to- 
morrow, do you?” 

“Why yes, if we get there.” 

“ But we sha’n’t get there.” 

“TI don’t know about that ; we’ve been a-going 
now pretty long.” 

“ But that’s just it, John. Do we get ahead 
any ?” 

“Look here, Tom; look at my feet. Don’t 
they step out a little farther along each time? It 
makes me almost dizzy to look at them. As sure 
as my name’s Jom, we shall get there, depend 
upon it ; yes, depend upon it—eh, Tom ?” and Jom 
tried to look round his black spectacles at Tom. 

“Tt’s no use talking to that John,” Tom mut- 
tered to himself. “If he thinks he is going any- 
where where he won't have to begin and go all 
over azain, his name is Jom and not John. I 
wish this old thing behind us would stop forever. 
I don’t see why they fasten it on us. We don't 
do anything with it. And then it keeps stopping 
so, and it has such a horrible rattle.” 

Just then there was a sharp ring at the bell, 
and the brakes were put on. 
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“Hoh!” said Jom, who was tired of keeping 
his tongue still. “It's stopping to think, Tom — 
stopping to think. That’s a queer chattering 
sound it makes. I wonder what it’s going to do 
next? Ah! there it goes again,” for the bell 
rang, the brakes were set free, and off they went. 

“Tom,” continued Jom, when they were once 
more well under way, “I’ve something to tell 
you.” 

“I wish it was dinner-time,” cried Tom; “ you 
always have something to tell me. I wish I was 
dead—I do. I'ma perfect slave. I remember 
when I was ridden for pleasure; yes, ridden 
about by little boys. They never hung one of 
these dreadful, jingling, rasping, heavy things be- 
hind me ; and I could see out of the side of my 
eye, too. I don’t care. I want some dinner.” 

“But Tom,” said Jom, mildly, “that was a 
long while ago; we're going to have something 
better now, something better — eh, Tom ?” 

“ Something bitter!” said Tom sharply. 

“Yes, that’s it, that’s it,” said Jom, reaching 
over playfully to caress Tom, “something better, 
something better.” But the driver jerked the 
rein, and called out, — 

“ Heh there, John; mind now.” 

“ Singular!” said Jom to himself; “whenever 
I want to rub my nose on Tom, there is the 
queerest hitch at the back of my head. But 
Tom,” he continued aloud, “really now, I’ve 
something important to tell. Want to hear — eh, 
Tom? Do you remember that day the thing 
behind got tired, and couldn’t move for a good 
while ?” 

“TI remember how I thought we never should 
get home.” 

“ Well, as we were standing, there was a veg- 
etable-cart near by, and I talked with the horse. 
He was a good, plain sort of horse. He didn't 
seem to think much, though, of the vegetables he 
had. I said how green they were. He said he 
couldn’t see them himself, but he didn’t like to 
smell them. He was used to grass. Just think, 
Tom, he had grass at home ; and he wasn’t such 
avery fine horse either — not such a very fine 
horse. You used to have grass, I think you 
said ?” 

“Of course I did,” said Tom. 

“ Well, he said that near where he lived there 
were — what do you guess? eh, what do you 
guess, Tom ?” 

“T don’t guess anything.” 

“No, that wasn’t it; they were —car horses, 
just like us! What @o you,think of that?” 

“ Well, we're not the only wretches.” 
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“O, but they were eating grass,” said Jom, 
and he raised his upper lip, and tried again to 
look round his black spectacles at Tom. “ Now! 
Do you think we never shall get there?” 

“No, we never shall; sure as your name’s 
John.” 

“ Well, sure as my name’s Jom, as you say, I 
know we shall. I feel it every time that thing 
behind us begins to rattle so, and then stop to 
think. Sometimes, too, when I’m not so deaf as 
usual, I hear a little tinkle sound behind. It 
seems to say —— grass!” . 

“Heigh ho!” said Tom. “Here we are at 
last. Now for dinner; and thank fortune I 
sha’n’t have to listen to old Jom, as he calls him- 
self, for an hour now.” 

The two horses were put into their stalls, and 
given their dinner. There was some talking 
going on about them; and presently, to Jom’s 
surprise, he was led out of his stall. Where was 
he going? He went out of the stable, into the 
street, and then a man in a wagon took the hal- 
ter-strap that was about his neck, and off they 
started, man and wagon, and behind, Jom, who 
felt unnsually bright. He listened for the thing 
behind him. He could not hear it; and on they 
went without stopping, so that he was almost out 
of breath. They passed a vegetable-wagon stand- 
ing by the side of a shop. 

“What! so you're going, too?” asked the veg- 
etable horse, turning his head and recognizing 
Jom. 

“Ye-ye-yes,” nodded Jom, his head going up 
and down, as it always did when he was in de- 
light. 

“T'll see you to-night,” called out the vegeta- 
ble horse after him. But he did not see him. 
Jom was going into the country, but into another 
part. When the sun was going down, they came 
to a pretty house with a grassy slope before it. 
Children were playing about, rolling over the hay 
cocks, and laughing in great sport. 

“There he is! there he is!” they cried to- 
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gether, as the wagon came up, and they crowded 
down to the farmer. 

“Ts this really our new horse?” they asked. 
The father came up. 

“ Well, Coleman, he has a good character -——has 
he?” 

“QO, bless you, sir, they say they never touched 
a whip to him. He’s as gentle as alamb. He's 
a bit stupid, sir, I’m thinking.” 

“ No, I’m not stupid,” said Jom, gravely. “I’m 
deaf.” 

But they did not heed him. 

The children came closer, and patted him tim- 
idly. Jom raised his upper lip, and shook his 
head up and down, aud said, “Come closer, chil- 
dren.” 

“ What’s his name, Mr. Coleman?” asked the 
oldest. 

“Tt’s Jom,” said Jom. 

“Well, I don’t believe his mother ever gave 
him any,” said the farmer. 

“ Let’s call him June. It’s the first day of 
June now.” So they agreed to call him June. 

“ Jume ? that’s not exactly it,” said he to him- 
self, “but it will do. How I wish Tom was 
here!” 

“ Curious!” said the father to the farmer, “ how 
much this old horse looks like one I once had. 
The only difference that I can see is that that 
one had a white spot over his tail.” 

“That was Tom,” broke in Jom, eagerly, who 
heard the last few words. 

“Tused to ride him when I was a boy; but 
he had a bad temper, was a fretful, impatient 
horse, and we sold him.” 

“QO, then it wasn’t Tom,” said Jom to himself. 

“ Now, please, put me on his back !” cried the 
oldest ; “and me,” pleaded the next; “ and me,” 
“and me:” so old Jom was soon walking round 
delighted, with the children on his back; and he 
smelt the sweet grass, and even ventured to put 
his nose down and nibble a little. 

Happy Jom! Poor Tom! 
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“THE ice had not yet entirely left Crosswicks 
Creek, although the channel was free, and the 
water sufficiently warm to arouse again into ac- 
lve life the various members of the finny tribe, 
%0 abundant in this beautiful stream. Floating 
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smoothly with the current, as the creek wound 
with many a turn at the foot of the Nottingham 
hills, and skirted the level marsh-meadows, now 
ringing with the songs of many birds,— you 
could see the drift-wood and dead grass, which 
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the spring freshet, a month earlier, had left upon 
the banks ; and now, high and dry, these pyra- 
mids and ridges of grass were ever and anon 
visited by the starlings and grakles, that sought 
stout materials fur their nests; or they were 
hopped over by sprightly sparrows, seeking seeds ; 
or by sharp-sighted warblers, that quickly fer- 
reted out the just stirring insects. 

Not only to the banks of the stream, how- 
ever, had so much been added by the unusually 
high freshet, which had now wholly subsided, but 
many large and very gamy fish had been carried 
from the neighboring river to the creek, which 
was a tributary, and, anfortunately for them, had 
not been able to discover an opportunity to re- 
tire from the creek to the river, on the subsidence 
of the flood. Greatest among these prisoners, in 
all respects, was a huge rock - fish, or striped- 
bass, that the season before had defied the efforts 
to capture him of the fishermen of the locality 
in which he stayed. In the October of the 
previous year, he had made his annual visit to 
the ocean; and, when the winter had made the 
sea-board too boisterous for him, had entered the 
quieter bay, and lay comfortably in the mud, till 
the ice coming down in masses, and floating sea- 
ward, told of the coming spring. Then, as did 


his kind generally, he had returned to his haunt 


of the previous season, but was greatly disturbed 
by the violence of the flood ; and, after many vi- 
cissitudes, now reigned supreme in the deep hole 
beneath the old Crosswicks Bridge, from which 
hole he had driven all the lazy cat-fish that for 
years before had maintained an undisputed con- 
trol over it. 

There is no fish in our rivers more easily 
taken than the rock-fish. Greedy, omnivorous 
chaps, they will snap up almost anything that 
comes under their noses; and if your line be 
strong enough, you are pretty sure to land them. 
They take hold of the bait and hook together, 
and swallow them with one gulp. There is no 
nibbling at the bait, and playing about with it, 
until your patience is wellnigh exhausted. To 
insure good sport, it is necessary to row gently 
up stream, in a zigzag course, that your hook, 
which should be well baited, may describe a simi- 
lar zigzag motion upon the bottom of the stream. 
Let the line be of good length ; and as the rock- 
fish will bite with a “vim,” be on your guard, 
that the line be not jerked from your hands. 
Remember, too, he is surprisingly powerful, and 
you will find he will not give up without a des- 
perate struggle first; and when exhausted and 
landed, or boated, he very generally has strength 
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enough left to give your unwary fingers a mur- 
derous snap, and retains elasticity in his muscles 
sufficient to bounce him overboard, if left too 
near the edge of the boat. 

Now, if you decide upon seeking really fine 
sport, in preference to pin-hooks, pack-thread, 
and minnows, or “pumpkin seeds,” get a long 
line, say one hundred yards, of silk, not too 
coarse ; test it well by steady pulling; and be 
very sure to see that your hook is not too brit- 
tle, nor yet made of wire. Small fish are a good 
bait; but a narrow strip of bright red flannel, 
run up the shank of the hook, and cut to cover 
well the barbs and point, is still better. It is an 
improvement to drop on the flannel a drop or 
two of tincture of assafcetida; but if you are 
sensitive to strong odors, this addition would bet- 
ter be omitted. Get a light row-boat, about 
twelve or fourteen feet long, not too flat upon 
the bottom. Finally, eat a hearty breakfast, and 
be satisfied to wait till evening for your next 
meal, — carrying dinner along is a nuisance. One 
word more: be sure to laugh twenty minutes ot 
every hour. If you get out of humor, pinch and 
call yourself a dunce, but not your companion ; 
and my word for it, you will have a happy day; 
and if there be a rock-fish to be caught, he will 
surely be on your string. 

Just as we have described what should be done 
to catch rock-fish, a couple of enthusiastic anglers 
had been doing pretty much all day, in Cross- 
wicks Creek, and three dozen noble rock were 
now the result. As they neared the old bridge, 
just as the sun was going down, one of the boys 
threw his line carelessly overboard, thinking he 
might possibly catch one more, yet really expect- 
ing nothing. ‘The baited hook fell almost on the 
nosé of the big rock-fish we have mentioned as 
occupying the well-known cat-fish hole. Without 
any motion other than the opening of his jaws, 
the fish swallowed the baited hook with a good 
half yard of silk line, which latter so settled be- 
tween his teeth as to escape being cut in two by 
them, as his jaws closed. As the boat was mov- 
ing away all the while, the line of course com- 
menced very soon to draw very tight, which an- 
noyed the fish, and induced an impatient twitch, 
which was readily communicated to the hand of 
the boy. His immediate drawing on of the line 
drove the hook deeper into the throat of the fish. 
and, startled by the pain, he gave a tremendous 
flounce ; and snap! went the fishing-line. A very 
visible look of chagrin overcast the boy’s counte- 
nance. “That was ‘a real sogdologer, I know 
by the way the line broke,” he said, impatiently. 
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“A real sogdologer of a snag, you mean, I 
guess,” replied his companion. 

“Tt wasn’t a snag. It was a big fish of some 
sort; and I believe a rock-fish.” 

“What! a rock-fish in that cat-fish hole?” 
asked his companion, with surprise. 

“ Well, it was a mighty big fish of some sort, 
anyhow,” the boy persisted. 

“ Perhaps it was.” 

“T mean to try for him to-morrow. Will you 
come?” asked the determined, disappointed an- 
ler. 

: “Q yes, I'll come; but you won’t catch a 
fish with a hook already in his mouth.” 

“ Anyhow, let’s come, for I’m not satisfied to 
part with that chap on so slight an acquaintance.” 

That night they dreamed of wondrously large 
rock-fish. No sooner had a line been prepared 
to replace that broken on the previous evening, 
than down to the landing went the two fisher- 
boys of yesterday: one, all expectation; the 
other, all doubt. Just as they were about to put 
off for the deep hole beneath the bridge, which 
was but a short distance off, an exclamation from 
the boy in the boat caused the other to pause, 
as he was pushing at the stern of the batteau ; 
and looking up, he immediately saw what had 
prompted the remark of his companion. Sam 
Bellerjeau, a noted fisherman, was coming up the 
stream, trolling for 1ock-fish. 

“Sha’n’t I holloa to him to look out for that 
snag?” asked the doubting boy. 

“No, it wasn’t a snag,” persisted the other; 
“and just let us see if he will get’a bite too, as 
Idid. Perhaps he has had a tussle with him al- 
ready, and is going to try him again, just as we 
were.” 

“Just as you were, you mean; I was only 
going along to keep you company, and” — 

“And what?” asked the other. 

“And laugh at you; for to tell you the truth, 
I know it must be a snag. I feel it in my bones.” 

“You'll see pretty soon who’s right; so just 
let us sit here and watch. He’s likely better 
rigged to catch the old fellow than I am.” 

The boys sat down in the boat, in full view of 
the spot where the line had been broken the even- 
ing before. Whether by a fish or snag, would 
probably soon be determined; so the boys sat 
watching Sam Bellerjeau, without further remark, 
but each wishing very much that they might 
prove correct, and each thinking the other had 
net good reasons for thinking he was in the 

t. 
Sam Bellerjeau had been a fisherman in and 
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about Crosswicks Creek for fifty years, and he 
really seemed to know every pebble upon the 
bottom of the stream. The restless turning of 
his head from side to side, as he rowed up the 
creek, made it seem as though he was perceiving 
the fish below the surface, by merely glancing 
upon it. In great measure, such was the case; 
at least, he certainly could judge of the chances 
of a good catch by the general appearance of the 
water, as to the rapidity of current, temperature, 
volume of water, and freedom from trash of all 
kinds. As Sam believed the presence of a sec- 
ond person in his boat with him, was prejudicial 
to his success in catching “rock ;” and was, too, 
very proud of his established reputation, he was 
of course alone. Like other mortals, Sam had 
but two hands; and never being able to scull 
well, was compelled to row, which occupied both 
arms. Forced to provide a sensitive attachment 
for the line, he had chosen two objects for that 
purpose : one was a button-hole of his vest; the 
other, his front teeth. Generally the button- 
hole was utilized, and he would watch it very 
closely as he rowed about, only giving occasional 
glances at the stream, to avoid stumps and sand- 
Bars. In the present instance, he had made use 
of his teeth, as he had new obstructions in the 
creek to look after, left by the late flood. 

In a few moments Sam passed over the deep 
hole beneath the bridge, and in a few seconds 
more the line, too, had passed over it. Disap- 
pointment was beginning to overshadow our en- 
thusiastic fisher-boy’s countenance, as he saw Sam 
row on, without even a nibble. But in a mo- 
ment more there was a wondrous change. Quiet 
Sam Bellerjeau was now all action. Suddenly 
he dropped his oars, and rose half up from his 
seat. A cry of astonishment and pain escaped 
from his lips; and 


“ Like two snow-flakes on the river, 
A moment white, then gone forever,” 


were Sam Bellerjeau’s front teeth. 

This time the line did not break, and the boys 
fancied they could hear it “ whish,” as the fish 
drew it from side to side through the water. 
Sam's hand was for a moment over his mouth; 
and then, recovering his astonishment, he seized 
the line, and oblivious of the blood that flowed 
freely from his jaw, pulled away, and then gave 
a little of the line; then drew again, and again 
paid it out, but all the while shortening the dis- 
tance between the fish and the fisherman. In a 
few minutes, though it seemed a long while to 
the impatient, and now excited boys, the fish was 
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drawn to the surface ; and then came a struggle 
indeed, — the fish makiug frantic efforts to get 
away, and Sam Bellerjeau equally frantic efforts 
to retain the fish. Afraid, or unable to lift him 
over the side of the boat, Sam now so wielded 
the line as to just keep the fish’s head above 
water, knowing that his violent contortions and 
exposed gills together would partially exhaust 
him,—which was soon the case ; and in a moment, 
when the fish had just ceased to try to tear him- 
self away, Sam lifted the fish’s head still more out 
of water, and placing one hand beneath him, gave 
at once a pull upon the line and a lift, and tossed 
the fish into the boat. Sam came directly to the 
shore, and the boys were of course all expecta- 
tion to see the fish, for, as yet, neither knew posi- 
tively what kind of a fish it wes; and he who 
had persisted in the fact of a large fish being 
thereabouts, and had broken his line, was impa- 
tient to know if, or not, it was a rock-fish, as he 
had said, and really believed. As soon as Sam 


was within speaking distance, they called to him, 


to know what he had caught. 

“A ‘rock, ” he replied; “and a whopper, 
boys, he is,” he added. 

In a moment more he had landed; and thefl 
the boys saw, lying on the bottom of the boat, a 
much larger rock-fish than either had ever before 
seen. 

The fish was nearly three feet in length, and 
from his back to the belly measured about seven 
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and a half inches. The gape of his jaws was 
very nearly a foot in extent, and some of his 
teeth were fully three quarters of an inch in 
length. His color was a dull bluish black above ; 
and on the sides and beneath, bright silvery. 
Commencing at his gills were eight lines of deep 
black, in width about that of two scales. These 
lines ran parallel with each other, were equidis- 
tant, and ran the whole length of the body, ex- 
cept the two lower ones, which were a few inches 
shorter. 

“ See here!” exclaimed the boy who had lost 
his fishing-line ; and with a stick he again pried 
open the fish’s jaws, exposing his lost line, and 
the hook deeply embedded in the tongue of the 
fish. “I don’t wonder,” he added, “he gave 
such a jerk when I hooked him there.” 

“So you've had a turn with him, have you?” 
asked Sam Bellerjeau, much surprised. 

“ Yes, he broke my line last night.” 

“ Well, I shouldn’t wonder if he would break 
that line,” said Sam, looking in the fish’s mouth; 
and then standing up, and turning the fish over 
with his foot, added, “I’ve fished these waters 
nigh on to fifty year, and never yet see the like 
o’ him; and, what’s more, if I cared about my 
looks, like you, young chaps, I would’nt want to 
see another!” and Sam put his hand over his 
mouth, which still pained him, in consequence of 
the novel dentistry to which he had been sub- 
jected. 
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THERE is not generally very much to tell 
about the life of authors, so far as adventure 
goes. Men who write books, usually spend much 
of their time in their libraries; the adventures 
which they have, and the exciting scenes through 
which they pass, are in their heads chiefly. And 
where authors have been travellers, and have 
lived out-of-doors, the books which they have 
written usually contain what they have seen and 
heard, so that there is little to tell of them which 
they themselves have not told before. It is very 
much so with Cooper, who travelled in Europe, 
lived on the borders of the woods, and went to 
sea. His stories contain his life: he was always 
writing books, and they were interesting as his 
own experience. 

He was born in Burlington, New Jersey, in 


1789, but very soon after he was carried to Coop- 
erstown, on the borders of Otsego Lake, in New 
York, where his father owned a large property in 
land, and had a little while before built the first 
house on the spot afterward occupied by the town, 
which took its name from him. “ Here,” says the 
poet Bryant, “he passed his childhood, with the 
vast forest around him, stretching up the moun- 
tains that overlook the lake, and far beyond, 
in a regicn where the Indian yet roamed, and the 
white hunter, half Indian in his dress and mode 
of life, sought his game, —a region in which the 
bear and the wolf were yet hunted, and the pan- 
ther, more formidable than either, lurked in the 
thickets; and tales of wanderings in the wilder- 
ness, and encounters With these fierce animals, 
beguiled the length of the winter nights.” 
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He was there just long enough, I should think, 
to receive into his large, brooding imagination, 
impressions of nature and wild life, that would 
issue in later life with a new force; but he could 
not have had much experience in such scenes, for 
he entered Yale College when only thirteen years 
old, and three years after became a midshipman 
in the United States Navy. He remained six 
years in the service, and thus laid in store of ma- 
terial for his wonderful sea-stories. It is inter- 
esting to see, now that we can look back on it, 
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how admirably Cooper's life was led, looked at 
with reference to his education as an author. 
When a child, his imagination was enlarged, and 
provided with grand and mysterious furniture ; 
then, with a short intermission only of study, he 
went through the sailor’s training, was made fer- 
tile in expedient, used to danger, and acquainted 
with the quick shifting scenes of the restless 
ocean. 

About 1815, I believe, he published his first 
novel, “ Precaution,” and it is noticeable that it 














contained nothing of those scenes in the woods 
or on the sea, which we have been speaking of. 
It was a novel of English society, and was drawn 
out of books and his own head, for he had never 
seen English society. The reason probably is, 
that being a novice at novel writing, Cooper fol- 
lowed the copies that had been set by other nov- 
elists, and no one in America had yet done any- 
thing with American scenes. But Cooper was a 
man of courage, and of strong native sense and 
honesty. The backwoods and the sea were now 
so much a part of him, that,.as soon as he began 











to discover that he could write, and that he liked 
to construct plots, out began to pour his real 
mind, and soon began that long procession of 
novels which were read so eagerly when first 
published, and which still find fresh readers every 
year. 

From 1821, in the thirty-second year of his 
life, until 1850, a year before his death, these 
novels continually came before the public; until 
such characters as Leather Stocking and Long 
Tom Coffin were as familiar to readers as the 
characters drawn by Walter Scott, whose “ Wav- 
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erley Novels” were appearing at the same time. 
Old and young seized upon his books, and school- 
boys, especially, watched eagerly for each new ar- 
rival. He was the first American writer who 
had a European reputation, and his novels were 
translated and read all over the Continent. The 
reason of this was simple. He appeared just 
as our country was beginning, like a magnet, to 
draw men and women from the Old World, and 
to attract the thought and notice of countries that 
before had been ignorant of America when it 
was a parcel of colonies, but now saw in the 
new Republic -something strange and novel, a 
young giant indeed, that seemed likely to over- 
turn old orders of things. Every one was ready 
to hear about America, and here came a man who 
brought the freshness of a new world to them, 
and told them wonderful stories of a life as dif- 
ferent from theirs as the barbaric oriental life is 
from ours now. But besides this, Cooper told 
good stories, — they were worth reading, and 
they are worth reading still, that is, the best of 
his books, which have been kept in notice in read- 
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ers, while the less successful ones have dropped 
away from people’s care. 

Perhaps the chief excellence in Cooper’s books 
is in the large imaginative power which he dis- 
played. To have spent a childhood near the 
woods, and a youth at sea, did not make him a 
great writer. His neighbors and his fellow-mid- 
shipmen did not write novels, but God gave him 
a certain power behind the eye and the ear, the 
power of imagination, which enabled him to take 
all this material, and build out of it pictures of 
scenes which seem real to every one who reads 
them ; for notice, Cooper does not simply describe 
these scenes as if he were just writing a letter or 
drawing a map; he tells them in such a way that 
they excite people to wonder or terror, just as 
they excited him when he saw them, or saw scenes 
like them. There is something more in a moun- 
tain than a pile of dirt and rocks: there is some- 
thing that moves our souls to wonder ; and when 
a painter paints a picture of a mountain that 
makes us feel as the mountain makes us feel, then 


‘we say he has genius. Now Cooper had genius. 
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Ir ever, in pursuit of knowledge, you have 
opened one of the many books, entitled, Anat- 
omy, Physiology, and Hygiene for Families, 
Schools, and Colleges, you will have noticed that 
the Leg is called the Lower Extremity, and is 
described as an organ of support and locomo- 
tion. This definition of a Leg we shall be glad 
to adopt, and will try to explain its meaning. 
Meanwhile, as this is not to be a learned anatom- 
ical treatise, we will decline the rather formida- 
ble name of Lower Extremity, and retain the fa- 
miliar one of Leg. Todo the men of science 
justice, they have not changed arm and leg to 
Upper and Lower Extremity, without reason ; nor 
because, as some people say, they always prefer 
a long word to a short one. They have to study 
the bodies of beasts, and birds, and fishes, as well 
as those of men; they see that a horse has no 
arms and a bird two wings, which are not like 
either arm or leg; and that a fish, without arm, 
or leg, or wing, has something that is like them 
all; and so they are a term which will apply to 
all. Thus it is that arm, leg, wing, and fin, hap- 
pen to be called an ex.remity; but as we are 


going to talk of human legs only, that name will 
serve our purpose. 

To return to the definition : Legs are intended 
to support the body, and to carry it about. To 
be sure, some graceless chaps have a fancy for 
walking on their hands and standing on their 
heads; but they are glad enough, after a brief 
exhibition, to walk and stand as other people do. 
As you must have found out, too, by painful ex- 
perience, the legs do not seem intended to sup- 
port the body, unless they carry it also. Did you 
ever try to stand on one foot longer than some- 
body else, — or stand on both feet, to see a proces- 
sion pass, —or go with older friends to a lecture, 
and have to stand while they occupied the only 
seats left? or were you ever obliged, for punish- 
ment at school, to stand for half an hour, with 
arms folded behind you, and face to the wall? 
If you have known any of these experiences, you 
have heard a loud complaint from poor, tired 
legs; you have thought it would be the sweetest 
thing in the world to sit down again on that hard, 
wooden seat, where yon were so restless before ; 
you have shifted from side to side, stood on one 
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foot, then on the other, loosened neck, and shoul- 
ders, and back, and straightened up again; all 
this you have done, and more, while the distress 
only grew worse. 

It may be best to state just here a fact or prin- 
ciple, call it which you please, that you will do 
well to remember, for it will explain this discom- 
fort of standing still, and a great many other 
things beside. The fact is this, — that a living 
body cannot be treated like a thing without life. 
For instance: if, instead of standing on legs of 
flesh, you had a pair of Palmer’s magic limbs be- 
neath you, or even the old-fashioned stump, so 
far as they were concerned you would hear no 
complaint, if you stood forever. What makes 
this difference? Inside the Palmer Leg there is 
an arrangement of joints, and cords, and levers, 
which pull backward and forward, tighten and 
loosen, all in proper time to put the foot down, 
take it up, and carry it again. Inside your own 
leg there is a similar contrivance of cords, levers, 
and joints, which accomplish the same result; in 
the leg of flesh, however, the cords are muscles, 
the levers and joints are bones. This, one would 
naturally think, would make it vastly better than 
a leg of wood, instead of less serviceable. So it 
does make it vastly better, for standing is per- 
haps the least thing of value the leg can do. But 
why won’t it let you stand, too, you ask? Why, 
‘ for the same reason that you cannot walk, or 
run, or jump, without getting tired and needing 
rest. You cannot use your body in any way 
without resting after it; and this is the great ad- 
vantage of your own legs of muscle, that, after 
rest, they are as good as ever. That is all Moth- 
er Nature asks, —a little time, and she will make 
you fresh again; if you bruise your leg, or cut 
it, or break it, with time she will make it whole 
and strong. 

Now for the reason why the leg grows tired 
of standing. Standing is not merely planting the 
foot firmly, and straightening the leg ; many mus- 
cles of the leg and body are stretched and strained 
to hold the body up. Only think how large the 
body is, how heavy it is, and how little surface 
both feet cover! It is no easy matter to balance 
that weight, nor to keep the soft, flexible trunk 
upright. It costs effort to stand, just as it does 
to walk; and standing tires you more, because 
there is no relief. In walking, the muscles used 
are changed with every step. One set of mus- 
cles holds the body, while another set raises the 
leg and carries it forward, each set resting in 
tarn 


A question suggests itself here: Whence comes 
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the power that makes the muscles move the leg, 
and hold the body up? It may be best answered 
by an illustration. You have doubtless seen or 
heard of the wonderful Steam-man, who, by 
means of an engine which his body contains, is 
made to walk along the street, dragging loaded 
wagons after him. Strange as it may seem, this 
huge, heavy thing of iron, is just what you would 
be, were you a beast of burden, instead of a ra- 
tional being. The engine produces power by the 
change of heated water to steam, which then, by 
the arrangement of cylinder and piston, moves 
the legs of the Steam-man, as it does the driv- 
ing-wheels of the locomotive. The process is 
similar which enables you to walk. The food you 
eat is the fuel, the air you breathe burns the 
fuel, the blood-vessels are fire-box and boiler to- 
gether, since there the food and the air are 
brought in contact, and the food is burnt. But 
instead of heating water, the muscles are heated, 
which means, that they receive the power we call 
heat from the blood, and become able to lift the 
body and carry it. 

Perhaps this explanation excites your sur- 
prise, and you may feel disposed to say, you 
don’t believe a word of it. Don’t you know that 
if you had lived fifty years ago, you wouldn’t 
have believed that steam could drive a locomo- 
tive forty or fifty miles an hour? You would 
have agreed with many older and wiser than you, 
that the thing was impossible and absurd. So, 
too, you wouldn’t have believed that water, when 
heated, changed to steam, if you had never seen 
it ; or that wood could be burnt, unless you had 
seen the bright flame and gray ashes all your 
life. Now, if you will show me how it is that 
wood burns or water evaporates, or the locomo- 
tive gathers its swift course, I will tell you how 
it is that the food you eat and the air you breathe 
make your legs move. When you can under- 
stand all that, you are ready for more; but till 
then you must be content to take the fact as I 
have stated it. If, then, you are ready to believe 
that food, and fresh air, and blood, are to the 
human machine, what wood, and air, and water 
are to the steam-engine, you must also believe 
that the human machine cannot do without them; 
hence, of course, it cannot put its legs in motion. 

One thing more: if you owned a Steam-man, 
after you had used him awhile, and didn’t need 
his services longer, you could oil his joints, wrap 
him up in old rags, and put him away. But no 
oil or wrapping will preserve the human machine, 
when out of use. Nothing but use, active and 
vigorous, will keep it in order; and when it 
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stops, it can never be started again. If you sit 
quietly down, and stir not hand or foot, and do 
not breathe, yet your heart is busy, and you live. 
While there is motion or use, there is life. Now 
and then, after work, you ought to rest; but re- 
member this, that if you pass whole days without 
good, thorough use of legs or arms, you are check- 
ing their life, and helping their death. 

Such are some of the facts about legs, and such 
are some of their uses. But we learned at the 
dutset, they are meant to carry the body about. 
The most common ways of doing this, we call 
Walking and Running. Did it ever occur to 
you that there was something marvelous in these 
familiar things? Think for a moment, what it is 
to walk. You can best study the process by trying 
it; so get on your legs and step off. Not too 
fast! Take a long, slow step. Put all the 
weight on one foot, lean a little forward, stretch 
out the other foot, slowly transfer the weight to 
that, and advance the first foot again. Why! 
What is the matter? You don’t call that walk- 
ing? O, but it is! and you are quite as well 
able to do that, as to step off with your firm, 
rapid gait. The soldier has to learn such a step. 
The trained courtier has mastered it. Imagine 
yourself in the courtier’s place. How it would 


look, if, at a royal reception, before princes, 
statesmen, proud lords, and fair ladies, you should 
walk briskly up to the king, like a New York 


business man, salute him, and hurry back! But 
I didn’t say this to correct your manners ; I want 
to help you realize what walking is, by asking 
you to walk in a way you are not accustomed to. 
Tty the slow step again. Don’t you see that 
now you must think how to do it? You must be 
careful, or you will lose your balance and fall. 
As you change from foot to foot, your body 
seems to reel and topple very strangely. It seems 
determined not to go where you wish it to. Look 
at your baby brother. Watch his feeble, uncer- 
tain step. See how each leg is dragged forward 
im turn, and put down he scarce knows where. 
His whole movement is one of weakness, and 
makes you fear an instant fall. The difference 
between your walking and his, is not that you 
are stronger merely, but that you have had years 
of practice. Practice makes your playmate vault 
the bar, swing heavy clubs, leap the horse, launch 
@ bold flight with the rings ; the lack of it makes 
you a thing of lead. Yet these difficult feats 
need no more careful training than simple walk- 
ing; and if you would excel in this art, many 
years must be given. 

Some of the various ways of walking you al- 
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ready know. You have seen people walk fast 
and walk slowly. You have learned, too, that 
soldiers march in slow, quick, and double-quick 
time. These terms mean different rates of speed 
in the armies of different nations. 

Aside from military usage, walking may, for 
convenience, be divided into the slow, the moder- 
ate, and the quick pace. The slow pace is the 
carriage of the greatest dignity. It is appropri- 
ate when the distance is short, and on occasions 
of special ceremony. In changing from foot to 
foot, the toe of the extended foot should touch 
the ground first with its outer edge, and the inner 
edge of the toe should be last to leave the ground. 
In the moderate pace, the outer edge of the ball 
of the foot touches the ground first, and the inner 
edge of the ball is last to leave it. This is in- 
termediate between the slow and the quick pace, 
which is common “heel and toe” walking, the 
outer edge of the heel touching first, and the in- 
ner side of the broad sole last. 

Perhaps you think all this very dry and use- 
less ; but if you have once felt the mortification 
of knowing that your walking was ungainly and 
awkward, you will know how to value a few 
hints. Of course you may never need the slow 
walk; but the moderate pace, or something very 
unlike your common gait, you most certainly will 
need. Unless you propose never to meet ladies 
and gentlemen in society, to see them only on the 
street, and deny yourself the pleasure of evening 
parties altogether, you will need something which 
your street experience has not given you. Sup- 
pose yourself at the door of a drawing - room, 
your hostess awaits you at the farther end. You 
feel instinctively that it will be very bad taste to 
hurry across the space between you, and so you 
try to walk slowly. But it is no easy thing to 
make your quick step a slow one. The habit of 
your foot is to pass at once from heel to toe, and 
this movement is done before you are ready to 
put the other foot down. In this uncertainty 
your body shares ; it sways awkwardly from side 
to side, and your arms feel sadly out of place. 
The remedy for all this, is not to pass from heel 
to toe. Don’t let the heel touch first, but bend 
the foot so that the outer edge of the ball may 
touch first instead ; then let the heel come down, 
and as you pass on, turn the foot, that you may 
push last from the inner edge of the ball. Notice 
one more advantage of the moderate pace: by 
touching first the outer edge, you can steady 
yourself, and prevent all swaying or bending. 
You have seen sailors walk; don’t you think 
they look as if they had been so long tossed by 
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the waves, that they had caught the motion: of 
the vessel itself? They fairly roll along, and 
their heads move on a smaller scale, just like the 
mast-head. Railroad conductors have the same 
habit from the motion of cars, as in less degree 
do many people whom we meet, who have no 
such good excuse as they. From all such faults, 
the way to a graceful carriage of the body is sim- 
ple ; diligently practice the rule I have given, and 
you will acquire it. 

In the quick pace you need no special care 
of this kind. If you walk fast enough, the body 
will take care of itself. There are, however, 
some other things to be borne in mind, which 
concern all walking. The body should be erect 
on the hips; the shoulders thrown back; the 
chest raised ; the arms hanging easily+by the side, 
the hands turned slightly outward; the head 
square upon the shoulders; ear, shoulder, and 
hip, in one straight line, within which the knee 
and ankle would fall if you stood still. 

Among these items, perhaps the most impor- 
tant to remember is the position of the chest ; be- 
cause, if that is right, all the rest will probably 
be. By “the chest raised,” I mean the opposite 
of one that is sunken, yet not a chest distended 
with air. Take a full breath, give it out slowly, 
holding the chest up. Now let it fall, and raise 
it again without filling. You may find this hard 
at first, but soon you will be able to raise it ut 
will. When you are ready for a walk, throw 
your head back a little, then raise the chest and 
carry it so. 

As you walk, breathe through the nose! This 
will increase your comfort and power. It will 
be more comfortable, because your mouth will 
not be made parched and dry, and your breath- 
ing will be longer. If you breathe through the 
mouth, as soon as the work begins to tax you, 
the breath will come shorter and quicker till you 
pant, which is very hard for the muscles of the 
chest and waist. On the other hand, since the 
nose affords less room for the passage of air, the 
breathing must be longer in order to fill the 
lungs, and the use of the muscles less frequent. 
If this seems an unimportant matter, try the ex- 
periment, and you will soon be convinced. You 
May at first find the nose too small, and have to 
open the mouth to get breath enough ; but with 
a little practice it will become easy. This mode 
of breathing will increase your power too. In 
walking, as in any muscular exertion, much de- 
pends upon the “ wind,” which means the ability 
of the lungs to do their important work ; and the 
deeper and fuller the inspiration, the more thor- 
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oughly is that work done. As special prepara- 
tion for active, out-door walking, don’t forget to 
put on a loosely-fitting suit of clothes, that will 
permit the freest motion of every limb. Also be 
particularly careful about what you wear upon 
your feet. Shoes are better than boots ; perhaps 
a laced shoe is best of all; but see to it that 
the sole be broad, and moderately thick, sewed, 
not pegged, with a low, broad heel. Have room 
enough, though not too much, and keep the leather 
soft. 

Perhaps you would like to know how fast and 
how far you may reasonably expect to walk. 
Well, from three to four miles an hour is good 
walking. If, while you are young and growing, 
you are equal to three miles an hour, that is good 
enough ; and when your growth is finished, you 
will easily walk four. With care and training, 
you may walk five miles an hour; but not much 
beyond that, unless you have unusual power. At 
either of these rates your walks should be from 
one to three hours long ; and you ought to make 
excursions now and then during vacation, walking 
from eight to ten hours a day. In trials of 
strength, professional pedestrians have walked as 
fast as six and six and a quarter miles an hour. 
In one remarkable instance, an Englishman, Mr. 
Hull, walked in one hour seven miles! Several 
times one hundred miles have been accomplished 
within twenty-four hours, once in nineteen hours; 
also, one thousand miles in a thousand successive 
hours ; and one thousand half miles in a thousand 
successive half hours. 

From walking to running the transition is nat- 
ural, though the two are wholly unlike. Run- 
ning has been wrongly called rapid walking; and 
if you compare them, you will find them widely 
different. In walking, the heel strikes first, and 
before one foot is raised the other is down ; while 
in running, the heel doesn’t touch the ground at 
all, and one foot only is down ata time. Each 
step is really a jump, for between each the body 
is for an instant without support. 

The position for running should be, in the 
main, like that for walking: chest forward ; 
shoulders back ; head well up, even a little back, 
except in hard running; hands clenched and 
raised to the side, the bent arms swinging freely, 
without much motion ; the whole weight thrown 
rather forward. Most practiced runners keep the 
legs nearly straight, though supple and springy, 
and the knees slightly bent. Good wind is the 
vital thing. You may walk a long time, if not 
too fast, and breathe without thought. But when 
you begin to run, it is quite another thing; and 
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if your lungs are not used to the work, your 
breath will soon be hopelessly gone, and you will 
seem to gasp and struggle in vain to get it back. 
As you are a vigorous young fellow, this will 
not prove serious, for your breath will come 
again, if you wait long enough for it. The lungs 
are part of your steam-engine ; they furnish air ; 
and if they fail to give air enough, the fires must 
go out, and your engine stop! 

Would you know how to improve your “ wind?” 
You may do it just as you increase power of any 
kind, — by practice. Begin gradually ; don’t run 
fast or far; breathe through the nose as long as 
you can; be regular; from time to time run a 
longer distance, and you will see progress soon. 
The fastest running known is a quarter-mile in 
one minute, a half-mile in two minutes, one mile 
in four and a half minutes, two miles in ten min- 
utes, four miles in twenty and a half minutes, ten 
miles in one hour. 


and Out. 


And now we have discussed together the struc- 
ture and uses of legs. It is my hope that some 
things have been said that will render your own 
individual pair more serviceable to you. It re- 
mains to add a word as to the effect of their ac- 
tivity upon the general health. Of course, if 
used, they will grow stronger; and if a part of 
the body is strong, the whole will be better for 
that. Besides this, the important organs that 
have the care of the food, are greatly helped in 
the performance of their work by the movements 
of the legs ; for with their movements the mus- 
cles of the waist have a prominent part. What- 
ever, too, fills the lungs with fresh, out-door air, 
and causes them to be more active in the ex- 
change of bad air for good, this gives better 
health. With firmer tread, there will come richer 
blood, a brighter eye, a ruddier cheek, a cheerier 
voice, and, with the blessing of God, a purer 
heart. 


(April, 
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"As spring opens wider, the chances are even that 
we shall be drawn irresistibly out-of-doors, and sud- 


denly be driven in by a quick shower of rain. Our 
April number remembers this, First of all we have 
our Hans Andersen to tell us of the umbrella-man, 
and the wonderful luck that came to him in his pear- 
tree. Is it not curious? who of us ever thought be- 
fore of the little pear-shaped fastenings, and how 

y came to be used. Then what a pleasant greet- 
ing the great story-teller gives us in that last sen- 
tence. Should we not like to take the white pin in 
our mouths, and return his visit ? 

The Indian shows his face a good deal in the 
number ; and that, too, reminds, one half of the for- 
est, half of the wigwam. Mrs. Weeks is sending her 
travellers deep into the heart of the Indian country : 
in the next number you will find Harry in a swarm 
of Indian boys and girls ; listening now, perhaps, to 
just such stories as the legend of Lake Superior, 
while he remembers Leather Stocking, and other of 
Cooper’s heroes. 

Now is the time for trying one’s legs. We are 
told what walking is. On the opposite page is a pic- 
ture of another kind of walking —on velocipedes., 
By the time this number of the magazine is in the 
hands of our readers, probably such a sight will be 
very common in all our cities, and especially in the 
suburbs of cities. Whoever has tried this vehicle, 
which is creating such a furore, knows that the 
first and chief task is tc keep one’s balance. Now 
this is exactly the labor in walking. A child falls 
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over constantly while learning to walk ; it leans on 
one side too far, and goes over: so does the novice 
in velocipede riding. The man walking is constantly 
balancing himself on one foot or the other, but he 
never thinks of it; and the practiced velocipede 
rider does the same thing: he leans or presses with 
his foot, now-on the left, now on the right, and there 
is a gentle swaying motion as he goes straight ahead. 
The picture gives quite fairly the construction of the 
velocipede, but we mean to keep our eye on any- 
thing of interest that relates to it, and we should be 
much obliged for any velocipede news or facts which 
our readers may ‘send. 

We have promised to give some games that may 
not be known to all; and we begin with one which 
is put into story form by the writer of “Double 
Acrostics,” published in January a year ago. It 
will do for a rainy day in this monih of showers, 


METAGRAMS. 


I nopg the young readers of the “ Riverside Mag- 
azine ” — that pleasantest of juvenile periodicals — 
have not forgotten a little lecture upon “Double 
Acrostics,” in one of the back numbers, or, worse 
still, think of it only as an unpleasant memory. For, 
a few weeks after the delivery of that lecture, Uncle 
Walter was called upon by his nephews and _ nieces 
to give them a second one upon the subject of “ Met- 
agrams.” Uncle Walter was not professionally 4 
lecturer, — not habitually one even ; but he was 0 
much peasanter in that capacity than their teach 
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ers, when they lectured them upon blotted writing- 
books, and badly learned lessons, — or their nurse, 
when she lectured upon muddied stockings and torn 
clothes, — that the children were always ready to clus- 
ter round him in the twilight, and listen attentively. 

Iiow it happened that the children were curious 
about such an ugly word as “ Metagrams,” — which 
certainly smacks more of the school-room than the 
playground, — was in this way. It was during the 
Christmas holidays, just at the very end, the after- 
noon of “ Twelfth-night,” and Fred and George had 
come in with the last load of green branches, 
to dress the hall; for they were to have a reg- 
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version. For she stood in the doorway, just under 
the mistletoe, entirely forgetting the perils of her 
position, thunderstruck at the amount of noise two 
little Christian tongues could make. Now, Aunt 
Alice was not the children’s real aunt, but she was 
going to marry their Uncle Walter ; and, although 
they were as fond of her as if she had been, they 
felt more excitement about it, and the two big boye 
admired her immensely. So George, seeing her 


standing quietly within the hallowed circle of the 
mistletoe, conceived the plucky idea of taking ad- 





ular old-fashioned English “ Twelfth-night,” 
with the king and queen, the pages, and ladies 
of honor. The boys worked very hard all 
day, and the girls had just finished the 
crowns and sceptres when they brought in 
the last load of greens to plant behind the 
thrones. Upon the table stood the tall 
“Twelfth-night Cake,” wreathed with holly ; 
and over the hall door, leading into the parlor, 
hung the Christmas mistletoe. This harmless 
bit of green was a serious trouble to little 
Willie, who was just old enough to object to 
being kissed, and who always dodged in and 
out of the parlor, as if everybody were lying 
in wait to catch him. 

And now every preparation was finished, 
and it was only seven o’clock, and the com- 
pany were not expected till eight. A whole 
hour to be passed before the first comer would 
ring the anxiously listened for bell. For a 
little while the children sat quiet and stiff in 
their best clothes, and looked at the fire; but 
that amusement did not last long, for the 
fire burned as it always did, and seemed not 
a jot excited by the idea of a “ Twelfth-night ” 
revel. Willie was the first to break the si- 
lence with a long yawn. 

“ Hullo, Bill! Do you want to go to bed?” 
said Fred. 

“No! but I wish the fun would begin, 
and I could get the bean in the cake, and be 
the king.” 

“Not so fast, my little man,” said George. 
“What witches have told you ‘ Thou shalt 
be king hereafter ?’” 

George had seen “Macbeth” the week before, 
and thought it sounded scholarly to talk Shakespeare 
a bit, but his learning was thrown away on Willie, 
who cried, “She wasn’t a witch; but the cook told 
me she would put the bean down in the corner, 
where I could get it.” 

“You are a mean little thing,” cried May, indig- 
nantly ; “and I won’t be your queen, if you do get 
it.” 

“*Nobody asked you, sir, she said,’” shouted Wil- 
lie; and fast and high the tide of battle poured, till 
Aunt Alice opened the door, and created a little di- 
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City Sights, No. 3. A Velocipede Race. 
vantage of the situation. To conceive was to execute, 
with George, always; and without hearing his Un- 
cle Walter’s step in the hall, or even seeing that he 
was close behind Aunt Alice, he made a bold swoop ; 
and, just as he was on the point of catching her in 
his arms, she was whirled out of his way, and a long 
pair of blonde moustaches kissed him with desperate 
energy, and then Uncle Walter sent him spinning 
back among the children. Down went Willie with 
a howl, and over went Fred with a squeal; and lit- 
tle May added her voice to the clatter when she 
saw the three boys rolling and struggling on the 
floor. But they were good-natured fellows, after all, 
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and they finally got up and shook themselves, and 
found no mischief was done, except to the magazine 
Fred was reading, which had come to pieces in the 
melée. 

“ And right glad I am it’s Uncle Walter’s book,” 
said Fred. “I couldn’t make head or tail out of a 
new game called ‘ Metagrams,’ and now you have 
destroyed it, you ought to give us a lecture on the 
subject, I think, Uncle.” 

This suggestion delighted all the children, and 
they crowded round their uncle, who settled himself 
down in the biggest arm-chair before the fire, and 
began in this wise : — 

“ Once on a time, a great many years age, there 
lived in a country called Greece, a set of people 
called Greeks ” — 

“O bother,” interrupted Willie. 
like geography.” 

“ Well, don’t you like geography ?” 

“No!” said Willie. “I thought it was going to 
be poetry.” 

“So it is,” said Fred. “And if Uncle Walter 
will let me read the riddle, or charade, or metagram, 
or whatever it is that I was trying to guess, you will 
see it is.” 

“ Read away,” said his uncle ; and Fred began : — 

“¢ An insect on the wing I be, 
Although my feet are only three ; 
My third foot changed, I then have four, 
Which, standing still from hour to hour, 
Awaits your pleasure or your pain 
With equal patience. Change again : 
The chances are that out of me 
Reverse of fortune you may see ! 
First, I have much to do with honey ; 
Next, with night work ; last, with money.’ 

“There,” said Fred; “and the answer is, —Bee 
—+ Bed — Bet; and I can’t quite understand it.” 

“ Well, I will try to explain to you without being 
geographical, if Willie objects to geography ; but I 
must go back to the Greeks for a moment, to explain 
that ‘ Metagram’ is a word derived from two Greek 
words, and means a change of letters; and you will 
see that in the one you have just read, the three 
words are formed of the same letters, except the 
last one, which is changed for each verse, making a 
new word to be guessed.” 

“Does there always have to be three letters in 
each word, and three words in each metagram?” 
asked Aunt Alice. 

“@Q no! you may have as many letters as you 
please, and as many verses. Only, small words are 
easier to find, where the change of one letter makes 
an entirely new word. You might take Honey, 
and then change to Money; but further you could 
not go, as neither Funny nor Bunny have the same 
letters, although they rhyme perfectly well. It is 
net necessary always to take any particular letter, 
as the one to change. You may select the last one, 
as in the metagram you have just read, — Bee, Bed, 


“Tt sounds just 
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Bet ; or the middle one, as in Cap and Cup; or, if 
you have more than three letters, you can change 
any one you please, but always the same one. Now, 
Willie, think of a word of one syllable, and we will 
see if we cannot find two or three more to rhyme 
with it, and then we will try to write a metagram 
ourselves.” 

“ Horse,” said Willie, after a little pause. 

“ Porse—Corse—Dorse,” cried his sister. “ What 
a word, Willie! Nothing rhymes to that, that means 
anything.” 

“ Pea — Sea,” suggested George. 

“ Yes, that will do,” said his uncle. Pea — Sea 
— Tea. Those three words are very good ; and now 
for pen and paper, and inspiration.” 

It took longer to write than Willie was willing to 
wait ; so he wandered off, and the bigger children 
clustered round the table, hindering more than help- 
ing the work of composition. But at last it vas 
done, and May read it aloud quite triumphantly :— 

“¢T stand on three feet, 
Though I can’t stand alone ; 
And I run for my life, 
Though danger there’s none ; 
I’m not a shell-fish, 
Though I live in a shell ; 
Sometimes sweet, sometimes green — 
My name who can tell ? 
Answer — Pea.’” 


“T don’t see how it can run, if it’s a pea,” said 
Willie, who had come to the door to hear the poem. 


“ Why, you silly boy,” cried May. “Don’t you 
put sticks for your peas to runon? That’s Aunt 
Alice’s verse, and I think it’s lovely. ‘I’m not a 
shell-fish, though I live in a shell;’ that means a 
pea-pod, don’t you see. ‘Sometimes sweet, some- 
times green.’ Don’t you know we have sweet peas 
and green peas. Now, the next one Fred and 
George helped in. Hear this, Willie; this is— 
Tea: — 

“<Tf you change my /jirst foot, 
I still grow more nice ; 
I still am a plant, 
But 2 plant of more price. 
I was born out in China, 
And crossed the high seas, 
The American public 
To comfort and please.’ 


“ Now, Willie, for the last verse, which is— 
Sea: — 

“Change my first foot again ; 
The result you will hold 
Is the national highway 
Encircling the world ; 
On whose broad bosom floats 
Full a million of sails, 
And all kinds of fishes, 
From sculpins to whales.’ ” 


“ Now I understand them,” said Fred; “and at 
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least I can guess them, if I can’t write one. Do, 
Uncle Walter, give us one to guess.” 

“ Why, you incorrigible boy, do you think I can 
grind out poetry to order! I won’t write another 
line to-night. It’s ‘ Twelfth-night,’ and I am going 
to be king! Come, Willie, there’s the door-bell ; 
let’s run and see who has come.” 

“No! stop a moment,” said Aunt Alice. “ Here 
is one I wrote this morning, after reading that arti- 
cle in the English magazine. You boys can take it, 
and try to find it out some other time.” And she 
handed the following metagram to Fred, which I 
hand over to the little readers of the “ Riverside,” 
hoping they will find it out for themselves. 


« With a net-work of iron I circle the land, 

And always lie flat, though on four feet I stand ; 

I never get up, though I help you to ride, 

And without me you seldom could leave your fire- 
side. 


“If you change my first foot, I rise up from the 
und, 


Built of stone, ‘fall of crime, in all cities I’m found. 


“0, change me once more, and a thing you will find 
With a form, but no feet, and a head with no mind. 
You will find me on hand wherever you roam, 

And always on foot, both abroad and at home. 


“Now, change me again. I am born in the skies ; 
Iride on the wind when the hurricane flies ; 
I break in your windows, and ruin your corn, 


And play at croquet with my balls on your lawn.” 


A correspondent sends three other metagrams : — 


I. 


Formed by the workman’s dext’rous hand, 

No life, or breath, yet on four feet I stand ; 
Change but my first, and you will see instead, 
The fore-part of the dext’rous workman’s head. 


Il. 
Without beginning or end, on four feet I stand, — 
If the gift of a friend, oft worn on the hand. 
Change my first foot, and then, ’twill be clear to 

your view, 

That I belong to the males, and that my feet are wo. 
First, I'm a bond, though light, yet strong ; 
Next, I'm a power, for right or wrong. 


Im. 
Upon five feet I stand, 
On the rock or the sand; 
Change my first, and I’ve four: 
Through a hole in the floor, 
In the quiet of night, 
Or by day, in affright, 
You will see me steal out, 
And run back at the shout 
Of Jenny or Hal, 
Or our big Irish “ gal.” 


In Doors and Out. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC CHARADE. 
FOUNDATION WORDS. 


1. My first are arrows, sharper, fleeter 


Than Crécy’s bow-strings flew, 
And swords that glitter, and are keener 
Than those Damascus knew ; 

And they are songs to comfort sadness, 
And joyful bells for gladsome time, 
And trumpet-tones for the down-trodden, 

Through ev'ry age, in ev’ry clime. 


. Useless and idle, dropping, drifting, 


Aimless as Autumn leaves, 
Or sea-weed from the strong rock lifted, 
That stormy wave upheaves ; 
Such were my first, without the purpose 
My second gives to false and true, 
Making them angel-guides to glory, 
Or sirens unto endless woe. 


My whole was of my first a master, 
My second was his wand, 

With gentle skill and loving wisdom, 
Thus welded, in his hand 

They formed a magic key to Nature, 
Unfolding wide her sylvan door ; 

Sage, poet, teacher, he has taught us 
Sweet lessons, never learned before. 


CROSS-WORDS. 


- Together, wheat and tares 


May ripen in the sun ; 
How do we sift the golden grain 
When harvest work is done ? 


. Like Spenser’s “ shady place,” 


He stands in sombre gloom; 
Alas! no lion at her side, 
His Una meets her doom. 


. I left my childhood’s home, 


To wander wild and free, — 
To climb the mountain’s snowy heights, 
And track the pathless sea. 


. No dew-drop on the earth, 


No rain-cloud in the sky ; 
O drooping flow’rs! like lonely hearts, 
If vain your thirst, ye die! 


. Man’s matchless gift, whose power 


The ruler’s sword withstands ; 
“Tt moves,” though tyrants rule the hour, 
And reigns in free-born lands. 


ANAGRAMMATIC ENIGMA. 
2, 4, 5, 9,— 


1. We often are taken by those who are ill; 


2, 1, 4, 5, — 


2. The milkmaidens fill us whenever they will ; 
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6, 9, 4, 2, — 
8. We're a comfort to those who sleigh-riding go ; 
6, 5, 1, 4, 9, — 
4. With us the hale farmer strikes many a blow. 
9, 4, 1, 3, — 
5. And we are a fellow whom none can abide ; 
6. Reverse us, we show you on what he should ride. 
£444— 
1, Although we are one, of two we are made ; 
6, 9, 7, 8, 3, — 
8. No building is finished until we are laid. 
THE WHOLE. 
Nine letters we are, which, in order arrayed, 
Will give you a compliment, cordially paid ! 


MOMUS. 


In Doors and Out. 
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;, CHARADE. 
My first you can tell by his stylish hat, 
Buff kid gloves, and ‘dainty cravat ; 


And you'll find him near home, I promise you 
that. 


My second is found in a far different scene, 
Where the climate is soft and the forest is green, 
Or ia Robinson’s famous menagerie, e’en. 


And now if you'll change the scene only once 
, more, 
My whole you will find by your own cottage door, 
Or gather them out in the fields by the score. 
M. HL. 


ILLUSTRATED REBUS. 


ENIGMA. 

I am composed of six letters. As I stand, I am 
a fragment of music; behead me, and I become a 
part of a lady’s dress ; behead me again, and I water 
the earth; again, and I become the Scotch word for 
own ; once more, and I am a preposition. Omit my 
third, and I am a spot; transpose the same letters, 
and I am a kind of silk ; transpose again, and I be- 
come holy. aM. HH. 


TO BE COMPUTED RAPIDLY. 


Ir ten hens and one hen-pen cost ten tenpence ; 
and ten hen-pens, without any hens, cost ten ten- 
pence, what will ten hens without any hen-pens, 
cost ? 

In the last number there was an account given of 
how a person might be able to tell who of the com- 
pany had a certain ring, and on what finger of which 
hand. We add here the note accompanying the so- 
lution : — 

NOTE TO THE EDITOR. 

The foregoing, which is only my own modification 
of an arithmetical process long known, may be ana- 
lyzed in a way that would interest your older class 
of readers. 

Let a represent the person — 8 ; 
b the hand = 2; 
¢ the finger — 5; 
then the successive operations are as follows : — 
Multiplying person by 2 4 2a=16 
nn « «4 2a4+3=19 
Multiplying by 5 . 10 a+ 15= 95 


In the final result, 1 represents the right hand, anu 
2 the left hand; therefore (1+ 7) 8, is added 
for right hand, and (2 + 7) =49 for left; 
10a+154+7+b=> 
10 a+ 22-4 b= 104 
Multiplying by 10, 100 2 + 220 + 10 b= 1040 
Adding finger, 100 a+ 220+ 10 b+ c= 1045 
Adding 2 100 a-+- 222+ 10 b+ c= 1047 
Thus “a” will always occupy the hundreds place, 
“6” the tens place, and “c” the units place ; and 
222 being the number thrown in to disguise the proe- 
ess, when taken away, leaves 


100 a= 800 
10 b= 20 
i an) 


825 


Dors any one wish to join the spelling class? 
Here is a sentence. Let it be given out to a com- 
pany to be written down from dictation. It is amus- 
ing to see how few get all the words right : — “ It is 
agreeable business to perceive the unparalleled em- 
barrassment of an harassed peddler gauging the 
symmetry of a peeled pear, which a sybil had 
stabbed with a poniard, unheeding the innuendoes 
of lilies of a carnelian hue, when on Wednesday 
last they endeavored to separate a niece and aunt.” 

One or two of the words are of divided authority, 
but many people will he disappointed to find that 
the rest are really spelled just as here printed, and 
not as they usually write them. 
































